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Any ex-champion will tell you an 
attempted come-back is far more 
difficult and costly than the defense 
of a title. A champ, once eclipsed, 
seldom, if ever, regains his title. 
Many manufacturers have learnt 
this lesson, too! They know that if 
a product’s reputation is blacked out 
... if once a brand name’s prestige 
is lost, it is next to impossible to 
regain. Therefore, to protect their 
own interests, to protect investors, 
and to aid in assuring continuation 
of the American economic structure, 
far-sighted executives guard their 
champion’s name against an_all- 
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shattering K. O. with advertising! 

Maintaining prestige and good 
will for products temporarily off the 
market is a job the printed word can 
do and is doing economically. A 
few suggestions for this purpose are 
listed in the panel on this page. 
For some lines, a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these sub- 
jects will suffice to maintain business 
identity; for others, publication ad- 
vertising is required. Whichever the 
case may be, protect and strengthen 
your identity—/et there be no K. O. of 
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* THE LIBERTY SHIPS pur our 19 sea * 


THE LIBERTY SHIPS of the Victory Fleet are slipping down 





the ways in ever increasing numbers and putting out to sea. 
They are carrying planes and guns and supplies to our far- 
flung battle bases. The majority of these are powered with 


Famous Hamilton Engines. The story of these engines is an 





epic of modern mass production on an unprecedented scale. 
The Famous Hamilton Engine Shops played a vital part in 
the World War of 1917. Today’s performance is just one 


more instance in which Hamilton Engines have been delivered 





in quantities, on time, when they were most sorely neeeded. 
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WHY U.S. IS CONFUSED............... P. 11 
Today Washington is a bedlam of ideas. 
As a result, major portions of the war 
effort seem to be hopelessly bogged down 
in a mass of contradictions. The American 
people have been told they must make 
sacrifices. They have a right to know what 
use their Government is making of those 
sacrifices. This article offers a frank analy- 
sis of how not to win a war. 


NATIONWIDE GAS RATIONING....P. 13 
The acute rubber situation is a prime ex- 
ample of Washington confusion. Whether 
the Baruch investigation finally will lead 
to a common-sense program is yet to be 
seen. Nationwide gasoline rationing as a 
means of stretching our rubber supply is 
favored by most top Washington officials. 
Such rationing appears inevitable. But in 
the meantime the public wants facts. Here 
they are in one brief and telling article. 


SEARCH FOR A SECOND FOCH....P. 14 
Europe’s invasion coast is studded with 
death to a depth of at least 30 miles. But 
Russia’s desperate plight may force a sec- 
ond front despite the apparent unprepar- 
edness of the Allies. Question is, who will 
lead the invading forces . . . will he be 
British . Canadian? And, 
once chosen .. . what are the difficulties he 
faces? No one in official Washington mini- 
mizes the great problem of unifying the 
Allied forces into a hard-striking invasion 
force. But hitherto little-publicized factors 
presented here reveal the methods by 
which this problem may be solved. 


.. American. . 


CONFLICT OVER LEND-LEASE........ P. 46 
Here again it is Russia that is putting an 
Allied program to the test. If this country 
had remained a nonbelligerent, the pro- 
gram might have been greater. Pearl Har- 
bor changed all that. Now what? How 
many of the war weapons from our arse- 
nals can we deliver to our allies? How 
much of what we do ship manages to slip 
past Nazi raiders? What is the outlook 
for increased aid? This article tells. 


News within the News 


BOOTLEGGING, 1942 STYLE........ P. 18 
Add a new “bootlegging” era to the prob- 
lems facing the nation at war. This time 
it’s bulletproof armor instead of bathtub 
gin the bootlegger peddles. How these 
newly formed “black markets” are inter- 
fering with the war effort is explained in 
this timely article. 


MEAT: SHORTAGES AHEAD?........ yan 
The present pinch in meat supplies, the 
experts say, will ease within the next few 
months. Then what? Will there be enough 
beef, lamb, pork, veal for all those on the 
home front, for all those on the fighting 
fronts? This week’s Pictogram measures 
the supply, the accompanying article 
weighs the facts. 


ALUMINUM: AN ANALYSIS.......... P. 36 
Whether or not those talked-about cargo 
planes materialize depends largely on 
whether industry can turn out enough 
aluminum. Present production goals are 
enormous, continue to skyrocket to match 
increased pressure for fighting and bomb- 
ing planes. The March of Industry shows 
what is planned to meet the demand. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC RESEARCH 






Introduces New Super Phosphor for 
G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Ag 


E>. 





In Jayman’s language Formula 
No. 188-C3 stands for a new “super” 
phosphor powder now being used in coat- 
ing G-E MAZDA fluorescent lamps. Not 
only do laboratory tests indicate a gain 
in efficiency over phosphors previously 


used but also the new Formula uses a 


minimum of critical materials. Due to the 





NEW G-E FORMULA No. 188-C3 


On laboratory equipment like this, 
G-E scientists checked hundreds 
of combinations of chemicals, in 
developing the new “super” phos- 
phor powder now used in coating 
G-E MAZDA F lamps. 





discovery of this new phosphor, G-E 
MAZDA F lamps now will continue to 
Stay Brighter Longer in wartime shops, 


plants and factories the nation over. 


This opportune development is but another 
instance of the way General Electric Re- 
search is constantly seeking new ways to 


give the user the most light for his money. 








MAZDA = G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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Just remember these things when the gloom gets thick, as it soon will: 

1. Even if Hitler isolates Russia and swings back westward, he'll have no 
base for attacking U.S. But: U.S. will have a base in England to attack Hitler. 

2. Even if Japan pushes her conquests in Asia, she still won't be able to 
develop her riches quickly. And: U.S. naval and air strength is growing fast. 

5. Even if Germany does conguer Eurcpe all the way to the Urals, she'll 
still have an immense police job to do. And: Subjugated people do not work well. 

4. Even if England does again become an air battleground, she will be much 
stronger than last time; she'll be far harder to invade than-in 1940 or 194l. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Va: hington, D. C. 

















Is all of that ground for optimism? Does that mean the war is as good as won? 

On the contrary: This war is being lost as it's now going. Those are just 
the long-range crumbs of comfort, just points to remember to keep perspective. 

The real situation appears to be this..... 

U.S. and Britain simply can't seem to get going. They're forced to divide 
their strength, to spread thin, to remain on the defensive except in the air. 

A full-scale second front for 1942 is less and less probable. Most really 
to expect is a large-scale raid in Europe, plus stepped-up air attacks. 

Russia's stand in the South will be made: (1) before Stalingrad; (2) at the 
Caucasus Mountains. Main southern Russian armies are before Stalingrad, are not 
| yet defeated. But: If Hitler does reach the Volga, Russia will be badly crippled. 

Inability of U.S. and Britain to get going sooner makes very improbable a 
defeat of Hitler in 1943, makes probable a long and very costly war. . 

Japan is continuing to keep the initiative; is set: (1) to move on Aus- 
tralia; (2) to move into India; (3) to move against Siberia; (4) to move on 
Alaska. Inside view still is that an attack on Siberia is most probable. But: 
Revolt in India may make most profitable a move in that direction. 

All_ in all, this war is going as badly as it could from our standpoint. It 
finds U.S. still not ready after two years of preparmtion and eight months of war. 























There aren't to be any really hard times for civilians in 1942 or 1943. 
High officials painted a picture of depression, low living standards, suffering. 

It turns out that thev were fooling; that they were talking of 1944 or later. 
Actually: Except for new houses, new cars, new refrigerators, etc., there'll be 
an abundance of almost evervthing. Food, clothing, entertainment, services of 
all kinds are to be in record ouantities; are to assure a high living standard. 

But: There will have to be curbs on car use to preserve rubber, on railroad 
travel to conserve space for troop end war material movements, on fuel oil use 
in the East to permit use of tankers in war projects. (See page 13.) 

That isn't going to add up to depression for most people. It's not going 
to mean empty store shelves, or hunger, or shabby dress, or suffering. 
It is going to be necessary to ration gasoline all over the nation. That 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


is agreed on by all officials concerned, except Mr. Roosevelt. He's coming to it. 
The reason is rubber. It is decided: (1) that efficient functioning of the 
nation requires at least 20,000,000 cars; (2) that those cars can be kept on the 
road only if driving is cut 40 per cent or more. Otherwise tires will run out. 
Roosevelt may accept stopgap measures for forcing a cut in driving; may 
first try voluntary rationing of gas, or a speedometer check plus car licensing. 
But: There is inside agreement that compulsory rationing comes in the end. 
Rationing as it is worked in the East isn't so bad. It sounds bad with a 
basic ration of 3.6 gallons per car a week. And: It is hard on roadside business. 
It does cut unnecessary driving very sharply. It does hit traveling salesmen. 
However: Ration boards are lenient with supplemental rations. They provide 
the gasoline needed for essential driving, for going to work, for carrying on any 
normal business except long-distance travel by car. There's much doubling up, 
which saves tires. Families with two cars, in particular, make out well. 
Best advice is to expect and get set for rationing of gasoline by 1943. 














Also, it is wise for Eastern families who heat with oil to get set for 
winter. There'll be oil enough to maintain temperatures of 60 to 65 for 16 hours 
a day, of 50 to 55 for 8 hours. But: There may be temporary situations where oil 
won't be available. Coal grates for fireplaces, emergency heating units are popular. 

Of course: Ways may be found to supply the East with fuel oil. Tankers are 
chief reliance, however, and demand for their diversion is growing, not lessening. 





Meats: Rationing is possible for 1943. Not that there won't be meat enough. 
There will be. Prospect is for about 129 pounds per person. But demand is to be 
so large that rationing may be needed to assure fair distribution. (See page 22.) 

Canned vegetables: Army is taking in great quantities. Scarcity is probable 
and rationing is possible for 1943. In season there should be fresh vegetables. 

Fats and oils: These are scarce for cooking and otherwise. There is need 
to divert some of scant supplies to Russia and Britain. 

Coffee, tea, sugar, chocolate, bananas: Supplies uncertain. All imported 
foodstuffs depend upon available shipping, which may or may not be provided. 

Foods in general will be abundant; will meet needs for U.S. and Britain. 














Army is continuing to induct large monthly quotas of men. 

And: Navy soon is to use Selective Service for picking its men. Also: Army 
is planning a recruiting campaign for mechanics and others with special skills. 

Result is that employers are being advised again to survey their workers to 
determine: (1) which can be claimed to be “necessary men"; (2) which may be called 
and may have to be replaced. Only employers in "essential" industries can expect 
much success in pleading for deferment of workers on basis of indispensability. 

Present rate of induction suggests that Congress will be forced to face the 
issue of drafting 18-19-year-olds during early 1943, if not sooner. 








Plan for building 5,000 big cargo planes to help solve shipping problem is 
down now to a plan to build 100 such planes immediately, if materials can be found. 

That's a program covering big flying boats. Army is constructing its own 
cargo carriers. And: It is converting many bombers into cargo carriers. 

Air transport is highly important; is another neglected phase of the U.S. 
war program. Yet: It isn't going to solve the shipping problem. Its big im- 
portance is in performing emergency jobs in hauling materials and in working 
directly with the Army in the field. U.S. is years behind Germany in this field. 





















See also pages 1l, 14, 16. 
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OF A SERIES OF 


How SYNTHETIC 


= formidable chain of symbols is the 
chemist’s formula for one of the oil-resist- 
ing synthetic rubbers known as Chemigum, 
made by Goodyear. 


In natural rubber a somewhat similar long- 


chain grouping of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms is accomplished by nature. In syn- 
thetic rubber, the trick is to combine the 
right molecules by a complicated chemical 
process called polymerization. 


Many organic materials lend themselves to 
this process. Coal, grain alcohol, acetylene, 
petroleum, natural gas and other hydrocar- 
bons can be used. With each, the method of 
treatment differs, and the resultant products 
vary greatly in rubber-like characteristics. 


Thus in synthetic rubber manufacture far 
greater responsibil- 
ity for quality rests 
upon the expe- 
rienced skills of the 
chemist and com- 
pounder than in 
working with natu- 
ral rubber. 


Our first patent covering synthetic rubber 
manufacture dates from 1927. Since then we 
have tested more than 300 different com- 


INFORMATIVE 


CHEMIGUM 


TALKS ON A CRITICAL 


RUBBER is made 


pounds in search of a synthetic that would 
duplicate or better rubber’s desirable 
properties. 


Of all these, Chemigum proved best. It can 
be compounded to excel natural rubber in 
withstanding wear and abrasion—or made 
more resistant to oxidation, extreme cold, 
gasoline and oil. Its chief shortcomings are 
handling difficulties in manufacture and, as 
yet, high cost. 


For the past four years Goodyear has been 
using Chemigum commercially with great 
success in many specialized industrial prod- 
ucts where its marked superiority over 
rubber offsets higher price. 


Under the urgency of war, new, low-cost, 
mass-production methods are being 
rapidly accelerated 
in cooperation 
with the govern- 
ment program. 
Just as soon as suf- 
ficient supplies of 
this miracle ma- 
terial are forth- 
coming, Chemigum can, if necessary, be 
used for virtually every purpose now 
served by natural rubber. 


THE GREATEST NAME fy IN RUBBER 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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The March of the News 












New Cuts in Steel for Civilians . . . Restricting School Busses 


. . . Plans to Ease Fuel Shortage . . . Expediting Aid to Russia 


Steel shortage. Interest shifted from 
figures on production of weapons to figures 
on production, use, and supply of steel. 
The Senate Committee Investigating the 
National Defense 
inquiry into the steel shortage which al- 
ready is slowing assembly lines in major 
war plants, was told that a new agency 
might be created to control steel supply. 
A special House subcommittee investigat- 
ing the cancellation of shipbuilding con- 
tracts held by Higgins Industries, Inc., of 
New Orleans, disclosed evidence of “black 
market” operations in steel. War Produc- 
tion Board’s compliance branch hastened 


Program, opening its 


to investigate the charges. 
Office of War Information announced 
that production of planes, tanks, naval ves- 


sels, and 


most types of artillery was 
“slightly behind schedule” in June. Pro- 
duction of small vessels to combat sub- 


marines was less than half of schedule dur- 
ing the same month. 

restrictions 
dered on civilian use of steel. Manufacture 
of all typewriters. except for a few to be 
made for Government agencies by one 


Meanwhile, new were or- 


plant, was ordered stopped by October 31. 
Iron and steel available for use in note- 
books and binders was cut to 30 per cent 
of 1941 consumption. Production of do- 
mestic oil and gas space heaters was cut 
off, except for military users. Makers of 
metal furniture were ordered to stop all work 
except on specifically authorized orders. 


Fuel. Drive to avert threatening fuel 
shortages continued. Ralph K. Davies, 
deputy petroleum co-ordinator, asked that 
5,000 more tank cars be put in service on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Commerce , Secre- 
tary Jesse Jones disclosed that the Gov- 
ernment is financing conversion of dry- 
cargo barges to tank barges to help ease 
the oil transportation bottleneck. 

A report on coal supplies, issued by 
Office of Solid Fuels Co-ordination, showed 
a record stock pile of 73,268,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Report added that the 
supply is still too low in view of possible 
shortages during the winter. 


Price ceilings. Office of Price Admin- 
istration acted to prevent lamb prices from 
soaring by placing them under a 60-day 
ceiling. OPA Administrator Leon Hender- 
son emphasized that prices of canned and 
smoked fish would not be raised despite 
diminishing supplies of halibut and salm- 
on; launched a survey of price control 
compliance in 3,200 grocery establish- 
ments over the country. 


Transportation. Reorganization of all 
school bus services to save tires and equip- 
ment was ordered by Office of Defense 
Transportation. The new setup, recom- 
mended by State school officers, provides: 
Transportation shall not be furnished to 
able-bodied students who have less than 
two miles to walk to and from school: 
school bus will be eliminated in 
areas serviced by public carriers; schedules 
will be staggered to permit busses to carry 


routes 


students of two schools on the same route; 
school busses will be used only for neces- 
sary school purposes. 


Shipping. Shortage of shipping space 
was reflected by War Production Board’s 
action in limiting imports into the United 
States to some 500 items specified in an 
emergency shipping priorities list. Progress 
in shipping construction was highlighted by 
Maritime report that 
United States shipyards set a new world’s 
record in July turning out 71 new cargo 
vessels. Commission also announced con- 
tracts had been let for 26 
barges and 43 concrete barges during the 
week. 


Commission’s 


wooden 





Test of Mr. Kaiser’s Plan 


For Fleet of Cargo Planes 


Proposal of Henry J. Kaiser, West 
Coast shipbuilder, to build cargo 
planes in vast numbers was assured a 
test trial by War Production Board. 
The terms: 

1. Mr. Kaiser will arrange for ma- 
terials and machinery to build an 
initial order of 100 planes, patterned 
after the 70-ton flying boat Mars. The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. recently deliv- 
ered the first test model of the Mars 
to the Navy. 

2. An order for 400 more planes will 
follow if Mr. Kaiser’s building plan 
proves successful. Chairman Donald 
Nelson of WPB made it clear that the 
program is “contingent on our being 
able to do it without interfering with 
the present combat plane program.” 

Action came after a week of investi- 
gation by a special Senate subcom- 
mittee which explored possibilities of 
relieving the transport shortage with 
cargo planes and cargo submarines. 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces, told 
the committee the Army’s present 
program for freight planes will divert 
21 per cent of all multiengined plane 
production to transports and freight- 
ers in 1942 and 30 per cent in 1943. 











Navy labor relations. Navy prepared 
to give new recognition to union labor in 
Navy yards, ordnance plants and other in- 
dustrial shore establishments. Plans were 
laid for a conference in Washington on 
October 1 between representatives of labor 
and top-ranking Navy officials. Instrue- 
tions to all naval establishments included 
a request that representatives of Navy 
management meet at all times with union 
representatives “on an all-out basis of 
open-mindedness, friendship, tolerance and 
mutual good will.” 


Recorded music. Justice Department 
stepped into the dispute resulting from the 
the American Federation of 
Musicians to allow its members to pro- 
duce phonograph records and_transcrip- 
tions. An injunction suit to nullify the 
prohibition, effective since July 25, was 
filed in Chicago. The suit names union 
James C. Petrillo and eight other 
officers as defendants, charges them with 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 


refusal of 


head 


Subversive activities. The Govern- 
ment’s offensive against subversive groups 
made new progress during the week. Max 
Stephan, Detroit restaurant 
aided an escaped German prisoner of war, 
sentenced to death for treason; a 
military tribunal in Washington com- 
pleted its trial of eight Nazi saboteurs; 
William Dudley Pelley, leader of the dis- 
banded Silver Shirts organization, was 
convicted of sedition; 87 Axis nationals, 
possessing detailed navigation charts of 
waters around the Aleutian and Pribilof 
Islands, were seized in New York City 
by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


owner who 


Was 


The war week. Bitter resistance by 
Russian forces slowed but did not halt 
the German drive eastward. Gravity of 
the Russian situation was marked by the 
special mission of Maj. Gen. Follett 
Bradley to Moscow to expedite U.S. aid. 
Activity in the Near East was limited to 
ground and air reconnaisance, while the 
RAF pounded German industrial centers 
in large-scale raids. In the Pacific area, 
Japanese forces captured new bases on 
three islands within 300 miles of Aus- 
tralia. In China, Lieut. Gen. Joseph 
W.  Stilwell’s headquarters declared 
that special Japanese air units sent to 
break up United States air forces ™ 
China had failed to accomplish their mis- 
sion. 
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WERE STILL WORKING TO CADILLAC STANDARDS 


MUCH of the work we are doing at Cadillac in the great 
task of arming America is held to limits of accuracy 
never before achieved in quantity production. ... The 
Cadillac-built tanks and the vital precision parts for 
the famed Allison aircraft engines, which are our 
special responsibilities today, both demand the very 
highest order of workmanship and skill. . . . Our work- 


* * * 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


men and our shop executives are extremely grateful for 
these assignments. . . . They enable these superlative 
craftsmen to turn from the works of peace to the works 
of war—and still exercise the special skills cultivated 
over so many years of building to Cadillac standards. 
-.- In other words, they will continue to be worthy of 


the Cadillac heritage of quality. 
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at 20° below or 100° above 


Without electricity,no modern bomber 
could ever leave the ground. 

Electricity starts the motors, re- 
tracts the landing gear, changes the 
propeller pitch, works the wing flaps, 
opens the bomb doors, powers the 
radio and inter-communication sys- 
tem, operates the instruments, gives 
light for the crew. 

No ordinary electrical apparatus 
can handle these jobs in a bomber. 
The whole complicated system must 
work as well upside down as right 
side up. It must function in a tropical 
thunderstorm and in 20° below zero 
altitudes. And it must be designed 
to save every precious fraction of 
an ounce and inch. 





Developing electrical equipment 
for bombers—and producing that 
equipment in quantity—is a job 
that’s made to order for Westing- 
house “know how.” 


Here are some of the Westinghouse 


products that are going into Ameri- 
can bombers today: 


@ Instruments that are designed so 
one instrument does the work of two, 
without any increase in size or 
weight. 

@ Radio equipment 
and special blind- 
flying devices that 
enable a bomber to 
fly and navigate 
under the worst pos- 
sible weather con- 
ditions. 





@ Electric motors that develop more 
horsepower per pound than any other 
motors ever built. 


@ Instrument lighting that casts in- 
visible rays on dial markings. These 
rays make the dials glow so softly 
they don’t hinder the pilot’s vision 
as he glances back and forth from 
the instrument panel to the dark sky. 
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@ Electric generators each of which 
weighs only 42 pounds, yet produces 
as much electricity as 35 standard 
automobile generators weighing 23 
pounds each. 


In making these things, the long- 
range work of Westinghouse Re- 
search and Engineering Laboratories 
has played a significant part. Dis- 
coveries in many fields—in elec- 
tronics, physics, chemistry, mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering—are 
now bearing fruit in the production 
of better and more powerful weap- 
ons of war. 

Many of these discoveries, we be- 
lieve, will someday help to make a 
better peacetime world. 

* * * 
This advertisement has been reviewed 
by Government authorities, and con- 
tains no information of military value 
to the enemy. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Clash of Ideas, Lack of Definite Plan on How Victory Is to Be Won 


Disputes among ayencies 
over rubber and steel 
typical of prevailing muddle 


After eight months of war, Washington 
still is found to be shot through with con- 
fusion and conflict inside the Government. 
If there is any central plan, any developed 
strategy, any coherent idea of how the 
war is to be fought and won, that fact, 
after investigation, is not apparent on, or 
under, the surface. 

Investigation does disclose a bedlam of 
ideas. It uncovers conflict and argument in 
every field—from war strategy to ship- 
building, from airplane building to post- 
war planning. On the subject of how and 
when the war is to be won there are as 
many ideas as there are high officials. 

A survey discloses these conflicts: 

Rubber. This country has lost its rubber 
supply. The whole life of the nation re- 
volves around the automobile. Yet the rec- 
ord discloses little but confusion and re- 
crimination in efforts to solve the problem. 

Congress passed a bill to force the manu- 
facture of rubber from wheat, corn or po- 
tatoes. The President vetoed it. The War 
Production Board approved one process 
for getting rubber from oil. But another 
oil company says it has a better process 
and can’t get a contract. Commerce Sec- 
retary Jesse Jones says he is willing to get 
rubber from any process. 

In the meantime, valuable rubber in the 
tires of cars is being burned up while of- 
ficials argue over methods to cut down 
driving. Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson favors nationwide gasoline ration- 
ing. Interior Secretary Harold Ickes says 
there is no need for rationing. Defense 
lransportation Director Joseph B. East- 
man suggests another scheme involving 
mileage control. And the rubber industry 
has a plan to recap or retread tires that 
promises to keep the nation on wheels if 
rivers reduce mileage by 40 per cent. 

No one in authority seems to have all 
the facts. So the President appoints a com- 
mittee to look into the situation and re- 
vort. Only last May, the President said 
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there was little cause for excitement in the 
rubber situation. 

Steel. War depends upon steel and its 
use. Yet, two years after this country be- 
gan to prepare for war, nobody can be 
found who knows how much steel there 
is, what kind is on hand, or where it is go- 
ing. All anyone knows is that the United 
States is supposed to produce 88,000,000 
tons this year, but for some reason less 
steel will go into actual fighting weapons 
than Hitler will get from 40,000,000 tons. 

Army and Navy officials complain that 
too much steel was assigned to civilian 
industries. WPB officials counter that the 
Army failed to make proper production 
schedules and, anyway, is wasting steel it- 
self. Congress is told of a flourishing black 
market in steel. 

Meanwhile, war plants are slowing down 
and shutting down for lack of steel. 

So it goes. Steel and rubber are typical, 
not isolated, examples. 

Look of over-all production. The Army 
and Navy want tons and tons of materials 
for weapons. So do this country’s allies. 


Herblock in Altoona Mirror 
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“IS THAT YOU, SWEETHEART?” 


The railroads want more cars. Farmers 
want more machinery. Mines want more 
equipment. Each group claims it cannot 
get along on less. Yet there are not enough 
materials to go around. 

The result is a mad scramble to get 
what can be had. The Army and Navy 
want their needs considered first. This 
brings a cry from WPB officials that the 
military is trying to take over the coun- 
try. Then WPB is charged with letting ci- 
vilian industries operate after shutdown 
orders were issued. And the Lend-Lease 
Administration is reported to have ear- 
marked too much for shipment abroad. 

Then take ships. The need for ships to 
carry war materials and men to the fight- 
ing fronts is colossal. Yet the Maritime 
Commission decides to cancel the largest 
single contract for cargo ships because of 
lack of materials. Then it is discovered 
that building of escort ships—destroyers, 
torpedo boats, subchasers and mine sweep- 
ers—has fallen behind schedule, while 
cargo ships, which must be guarded, have 
been pushed ahead of schedule. 

Or take airplanes. Henry J. Kaiser, 
West Coast shipbuilder, proposes to build 
a fleet of 5,000 giant cargo planes in con- 
verted shipyards as the answer to the war 
transport problem. Airplane men in WPB 
scoff at the plan. Then another WPB 
committee reports that cargo plane build- 
ing should be doubled. 

WPB Chairman Donald Nelson passes 
this ball to the chiefs of staff, saying that 
the cargo plane program is their responsi- 
bility since it is a strategical decision. 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of 
Army Air Forces, refuses to make a clear 
catch by saying he would welcome more 
cargo planes, but not if other plane produc- 
tion must be sacrificed to get them. 

Similar arguments prevail in other fields. 

Inflation control brings more clamor. 
Everybody wants to avoid inflation, but 
nobody wants to take full responsibility. 
Price Administrator Henderson wants 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
to tax more heavily; the War Labor Board 
to freeze wages, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard to hold farm prices 
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ALUMINUM: Old pots didn‘t make planes 


down so that OPA’s price ceilings can hold. 

But Mr. Morgenthau sidesteps proposals 
for taxing low-income groups and for forced 
savings. Mr. Wickard says the country 
can’t have more food production and lower 
farm prices at the same time. The War 
Labor Board goes only part way in dis- 
approving wage increases. 

In Congress, the farm bloc and the labor 
bloc succeed in thwarting any controls 
for these groups, and almost all Congress- 
men shy at taxes. Both the Senate and 
House think the Treasury goes too far, 
while OPA thinks it doesn’t go far enough. 

So the President has called in another 
trouble shooter, Justice Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, to inquire into inflation controls and 
end the conflict among official agencies. 

Such statements and counterstatements 
serve to bewilder the public, and have an 
effect on the war effort. 

Scrap collections are an example. The 
aluminum drive was a fiasco, rubber col- 
lection was disappointing. Householders 
are told to save fats and tin cans, but Gov- 
ernment efforts to collect them are slight. 

Then consider shortages. WPB Chair- 
man Nelson and OPA Administrator Hen- 
derson have spoken over the radio on suf- 
ferings to come, on how belts will have to 
be tightened. But radio listeners can go to 
the nearest stores and find little evidence 
of a shortage of anything. Even aluminum 
pots and pans, rubber goods and electri- 
cal appliances are for sale—months after 
production was ordered to stop. 

Sugar was the first household commod- 
ity to be rationed. However, within a few 
months, stories began to circulate about 
warehouses bulging with the sweet. OPA 
gave bonuses on some ration coupons and 
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for home canning. Suddenly a critical 
shortage in the Gulf Coast refining area 
was announced and refiners were asked not 
to sell sugar in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 

Wool was another commodity due to 
become short. Styles were ordered changed. 
cuffs lopped off trousers, vests taken from 
double-breasted suits. The end of the all- 
wool garment was said to be in sight. Now 
it develops that a large carryover of sum- 
mer suits will take place and that plenty 
of all-wool suits are on hand for the au- 
tumn trade. 

Food rationing plans also are develop- 
ing inside arguments. OPA is reported to 
be preparing to ration coffee, tea, cocoa, 
canned goods and meat. Officials in the 
Department of Agriculture are divided, 
some holding that ratjoning presents im- 
possible administrative difficulties. And 
the public appears to be beginning to doubt 
that any shortages of any kind will arise. 

Take fuel oil. Signs point to a drastic 
shortage of fuel oil on the East Coast. 
The President has asked homeowners to 
convert to coal. But householders show lit- 
tle disposition to convert. They read of 
plans to use more tank cars, to build more 
pipe lines, and refuse to worry. 

Inside disputes also rage among policy- 
making officials, and often become known 
to the public. 

Postwar planning is an example. Vice 
President Henry Wallace made a speech 
describing this century as that of the “com- 
mon man.” Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles went a step further and spoke 
of a postwar end to imperialism. Then Sec- 
retary of State Hull warned that there will 
be no freedom for those unworthy of it. 
This raised questions about the future of 


France, Java and India. Also, a succession 
of kings and queens and other dignitaries 
visiting Washington raised questions about 
their own real estate holdings in the world. 

Conduct of the war also is unclear. 
Congress apparently wants to fight the 
Japanese and forget the Germans—at least 
until the Aleutians are cleared. But the 
President seems to have decided to fight 
the Germans and forget the Japanese for 
a while. Then there are public disputes 
about the chance of winning complete vic- 
tory from the air, the value of battleships, 
the need for aircraft carriers. 

The Navy refused for months to accept 
yachts and other light vessels for patrol 
service in Atlantic coastal waters. But 
when the U-boat menace became acute na- 
val officers took any craft they could get. 

The second front is another puzzle. 
The need for another front was announced 
from London and Washington. Speculation 
about it was encouraged from the White 
House when Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill made his second visit. 

Optimistic reports were issued on war 
production. Chairman Andrew J. May, of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
spoke of possible victory in 1942, certain 
triumph in 1943. Public hopes rose. Clam- 
or for another front increased. 

Suddenly the second front is talked 
down. Air raids over Germany slacken. 
Statements about a long war are renewed. 

It is against the background of such 
contradictions that the American people 
are being asked to gird themselves for all- 
out war, for total effort, and for whole- 
hearted sacrifice. But they are receiving 
few clear-cut explanations about what is 
being done or what is being planned. 
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NATIONAL GAS RATION AHEAD 


Need for Curtailing Mileage to Keep Bulk of Country’s Cars in Use 


Substitute plans for 
saving tires advanced 
as pre-election stopgaps 


Nationwide rationing of gasoline almost 
certainly is ahead. It may be delayed by 
stopgap plans for gasless Sundays or mile- 
age rationing on an honor system. But 
such stopgaps would be designed merely 
to tide the country over until after the 
elections in November. 

After November, if not before, a coupon 
system of rationing gasoline is in the cards. 
It would be comparable to that in effect 
in the East. Two decisions account for the 
oficial conclusion that gasoline eventually 
must be rationed to the nation’s motorists: 

It is determined that transportation 
needs require that the great bulk of 
the country’s 28,000,000 passenger 
cars must be kept on the road. 

It is decided that the military needs 
make impossible any allocation of syn- 
thetic or natural rubber on a large 
scale for making new tires for these 
cars. 

These two decisions add up to the fact 
that a way must be found to stop the 
waste of rubber that goes with unlimited 
driving of automobiles outside the rationed 
East. President Roosevelt will make the 
final decision as to when national rationing 
will be put into effect. That decision will 
await a report of the President’s new fact- 
finding committee headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch. Two forces are influencing White 
House action. On the one side, Mr. Roose- 
velt is besieged by requests to act imme- 
diately before the tires on cars are worn 
too thin to be recapped. On the other side, 
he is asked to delay rationing until the 
votes have been counted in November. 

Those urging delay fear that voters com- 

peiled to go without gasoline in areas where 
gas is plentiful-will turn their wrath upon 
Administration men seeking re-election to 
Congress. Those asking immediate action 
contend that the people are willing to 
make sacrifices needed to win the war. 
_ Leading the fight for immediate ration- 
ing is Leon Henderson, head of the Office 
of Price Administration. He now has the 
support of most other Government war 
agencies. The reasons behind their desire 
for immediate rationing follow: 

Necessary driving. From 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 automobiles must be kept on 
the road if the transportation system is to 
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run smoothly and the production effort is 
not to bog down. These cars can be kept 
in operation for some time if driving is 
reduced 40 per cent below 1941, if tires 
are given proper care, and if some pro- 
vision is made for supplying recapped and 
new tires for essential driving. 

Tires wearing thin. Under present re- 
strictions on the sale of new tires and the 
retreading of old ones, automobiles are 
running themselves off the road at a rapid 
rate. Thousands of tires already are be- 
yond the salvaging stage. Others are wear- 
ing thin under constant use. On Jan. 1, 
1942, the average tire had 10,000 miles of 
driving left in it. By October 1, that mile- 
age will have been reduced to 6,500. When 
the mileage drops to 4;000, as it will by 
March or April, 1943, the tire carcasses 
will be too far gone for retreading. 

If more than 20,000,000 cars are to be 
kept way must 
found to supply them with tires. Army 
and Navy requirements rule out the pos- 
sibility of supplying ordinary car owners 
with new tires made from natural rubber 


in operation, some be 





NEW STOP SIGN 
The White House pumped for facts 
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or from Buna rubber, which makes up 
the bulk of the synthetic program. The 
rubber industry and nearly all informed 
officials believe that three things must be 
done to keep these cars rolling: 

First, driving must be curtailed by 40 
per cent to get every bit of wear possible 
out of the tires now on cars. Second, the 
output of recapped tires must be increased. 
The industry estimates that 30,000,000 
tires can be recapped in the next two years 
by using reclaimed rubber, a small amount 
of crude rubber, and a recapping material 
called Thiokol. Third, more new tires for 
essential driving must be made from Butyl, 
reclaim and Thiokol. The Standard Oil Co. 
estimates that it can make 50,000 tons of 
Flexon, a Butyl product, within the next 
18 months, enough for 8,500,000 tires. 

How gas rationing will work. The cou- 
pon system in effect in the East provides 
a pattern for the rest of the country. It al- 
lows enough gasoline for driving 240 miles 
a month, or 2,880 miles a year. The auto- 
mobile owner can use this gasoline—he 
gets about 3.6 gallons a week—as he 
pleases. If this allowance is not sufficient 
to get him to his work, a supplemental ra- 
tion up to an additional 230 miles a month 
can be obtained. Wherever possible, driv- 
ers must enter into car-pooling arrange- 
ments with their neighbors in order to ob- 
tain extra gasoline. Even greater allow- 
ances are granted some necessary workers. 
Rationing boards as a rule have 
lenient in granting extra rations. 

A stopgap substitute for gasoline ra- 
tioning, worked out by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, has found some sup- 
port in Washington from those who feel 
that the country is not ready for nation- 
wide rationing. It would look like this: 

Every automobile would be licensed by 
the Federal Government and a limit placed 
on the amount of driving each owner could 
do. Owners would logbooks in 
which to enter their daily mileage, with 
speedometer readings entered at the time 
the plan became effective. The logbooks 
would be checked periodically and some- 
times unexpectedly, by federal inspectors. 
Car owners would be liable to suspension 
of licenses if they exceeded their limit. 

Opponents of the plan are now in the 
majority in Washington. They say it would 
require a tremendous police force, would 
be easy to evade through tampering with 
speedometers, and would waste more rub- 
ber than gas rationing. 
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Search for a Second Foch 
To Lead March on Germany 


Unity of Command as First Step in Launching Invasion of Continent 


Inter-Allied general staff 
suggested to direct 
strategy of campaign 


The turn in this war is driving America 
and Britain toward the choice of one su- 
preme commander for a western front. 

Until now, hope that Germany could 
be stopped in Russia has given the Allies 
time to consider vital decisions as to when 
and how a new front might be opened. 
Now Russia’s appeals for America and 
Britain to strike from the rear are growing 
more urgent every day. The Allies agree 
that Russia needs help quickly. 

So a proposal is before the American 
and British governments that they unify 
forces and prepare for action on a western 
front under one central command. 

The pattern for unity. The plans being 
discussed call for two steps to bring about 
unity of action by the British, American 
and other Allied forces to be employed. 

The first is the establishment of an 
inter-Allied General staff in London, to 
plan and direct the joint military opera- 
tions. The is the choice of one 
supreme commander in the field, to carry 
out those plans. 


second 
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AIR FRONT: Loading fire bombs for targets in Germany 


Then, does this mean a sweeping scheme 
for a world command to direct United 
Nations armies all over the globe? That 
is not the plan. Only the Western Euro- 
pean theater of war would be covered. 
The new inter-Allied staff in London 
would take over work on western front 
plans that now is done by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee that sits in 
Washington. President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill would con- 
tinue to direct world strategy for the two 
powers. 

In effect, the new supreme commander 
would head the task force or forces to be 
sent to fight in Western Europe. His job 
would be similar to that of Marshal Fer- 
dinand Foch in World War I. He would 
command the land, air and possibly sea 
forces taking part in the invasion. Com- 
manders of other nations’ forces would lead 
their own troops under his supreme com- 
mand, just as General John J. 
led the AEF under Marshal Foch. 

Finding the right man. The need for 
unity is being discussed openly in London 
as in Washington. The discussion is in ear- 
nest, and a hunt for the right man for su- 
preme commander is on. The ablest field 
commanders of the United States, Britain, 


Pershing 





LAND FRONT: Commandos return from raid on Continent 





Canada and the allied French are being 
considered. Those most talked about are: 
American: General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff; General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Allied Commander in Australia. 

British: General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief 
of the Imperial Staff; Vice Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, head of the Comman- 
dos; General Sir Archibald P. Wavell, com- 
mander in India; General Sir Claude Auch- 
inleck, commander of the Near East land 
forces. 

Canadian: General Andrew G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, commander of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force in England. 

French: General Charles de Gaulle, 
leader of the Fighting French forces. 

Discussion centers now on General Mar- 
shall or General Brooke. Choice of General 
MacArthur, General Wavell or General 
Auchinleck is thought less likely because 
any one of them would have to be sepa- 
rated from command in an active theater. 

Unity vs. division. Military men con- 
sider that the selection of one man for the 
supreme command would be a step of the 
highest importance. They also are aware 
of the difficulties standing in the way. 

Even among American forces unity only 
lately has been achieved and still is not 
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CANADA’‘S McNAUGHTON 
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AMERICA’S MARSHALL 





Wide World 


BRITAIN’S BROOKE 


MEN MOST TALKED ABOUT FOR SECOND FRONT GENERALISSIMO 


too common, while among the British it is 
a rarity. 

Today, the establishing 
unity of command in separate theaters of 
fighting is being increasingly followed by 
the American Army and Navy. Such unity 
of command is in effect in Hawaii, the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Aleutians, the 
Eastern Caribbean and the Sea Frontiers 
as well as in Australia. But still the Amer- 
ican Army and Navy are separately or- 
ganized. And that separation makes uni- 
fied operation under fire no easy task. 

But attaining such unity among the 
fighting branches is still more difficult for 
the British. They not only have separate 
land and sea forces, but an independent 
Royal Air Force as well. Britain has no 
complete counterpart of the American 
task force of mixed sea, land and air 
units operating under one command. 
Until General Wavell was named Allied 
supreme commander in Southeastern Asia, 
even the placing of British naval units 
under command of a British Army officer 
had been virtually unheard of in England. 

Such difficulties are simple when com- 
pared to problems of uniting forces of dif- 
ferent nations under central command. 

The costs of disunity. Now, although 
the only western front against Germany 
is that of the air, signs of disunity al- 
ready are reported visible in England. 

There, the American Air Forces have 
not yet joined heavily in the British RAF 
offensive. American have been 
waiting for American ground crews to ar- 
rive to do their This looks 
toward operation with little dependence 
on the RAF. As a result, in the view of 


principle of 


bombers 


servicing. 
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some officers, there may be weeks if not 
months of delay 

Delays and difficulties often are the ex- 
perience of allies in any war until cen 
In World War 
I, nearly four years of such experience pre 
ceded the selection of Marshal Foch. This 
time, lack of unity between branches is 
credited with a part in British disasters in 
Norway, in Crete, in Egypt and off Malaya 
iv the sinkings of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. 

But now military men say these lessons 
and that of Pearl Harbor bulk large in the 
background as the problems of establish- 
ing a supreme command for a western 
front are studied. 

Getting ready for invasion. Today the 
Army and its Air Forces are pushing full 
speed ahead with technical preparations 
for invasion. These 
means of war are the ones that also de- 
mand the closest co-ordination between the 
branches. 

The Army is announcing formation of 
two air-borne divisions. This means that 
not merely a few hundred but tens of thou- 
sands of men can be transported by air as 
soon as the Army gets the transport planes. 
This is a vital step in plans for opening 
a western front. 

Another new invasion force just forming 
is the Engineer Amphibian Commané. This 
is trained especially for landing operations. 
Still one more is called the First Special 
Service Force. And, in this, unity is show- 
ing up in the ranks. This force will include 
the first Canadian troops ever to serve in 
an American Army unit. These men will 
be trained to attack by parachute, by sea 


tral command is achieved 


modern mechanical 


landings, in mountain fighting or in desert 
warfare. Then there always are the Ma 
rines. And the British 
mandos. 


have the Com- 

So the Allies are getting set to use the 
techniques of invasion. 

Unity vs. unity. But in preparing to 
open a western front, the Allies are going 
up against the one army that has devel- 
oped unity in its high command to the 
The 
land, sea and in the air are 
given central command for every joint 
undertaking. In each campaign, 
branches operate as a huge American task 
force would plan to do. The successes of 
the Nazi tank and air team, and tank and 
artillery, and air and infantry teams have 
made much military history in this war. 

Even if they are able to achieve one su- 
preme command, so as to oppose German 
unity with Allied unity, still the Allied 
governments look upon the task of open- 
ing a new 
bristling with dangers. The invasion coast 
of France, Belgium and Holland is studded 
with guns and forts to a depth of 30 miles 

American and British leaders clearly 
have been wishing for more months in 
which to complete their preparations. 
But the Russians, reeling backward under 
Germany’s attack, contend the time for 
Allied decision is running out. Now, Rus- 
sia says, while Germany’s forces in the 
West are thin, is the time to strike. If not, 
then the whole weight of German power 
may turn on Britain and America after 
Russia is knocked out. The force of that 
Russian impels the Allies 
united action on a western front. 
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LEND-LEASE AID: CONFLICT 
WITH U.S. MILITARY NEEDS 


Inability of This Country to Arm and Keep All Promises to Allies 


Poiicy of sending less than 
12 per cent of munitions 
output to foes of Axis 


Russia is putting America’s lend-lease 
policy to the supreme test. Promises have 
outrun fulfillment in the greatest develop- 
ing crisis of the war. Less than 12 
cent of the munitions is being 
sent to the fighting Allies on the world’s 
battle fronts. Some of that does not get 
there. The lack of lend-lease materials 
in Russia and China left gaps in 
equipment through which the Axis has 
marched to new territories. 


per 
nation’s 


has 


The lend-lease policy has been twisted 
awry by developments during its year and 
five months of operation. It was to be an 
instrument through which a nonbelligerent 
America was to supply other nations with 
the tools with which to beat the Axis. 
Now America is a belligerent. And the 
lend-lease policy is colliding with the needs 
of the American Army and Navy. Each 
new request for aid has to be studied in 
the light of those needs. 

Lend-lease aid is running now at the rate 
of about $700,000,000 a month. Of this, 
some $350,000,000 is munitions. Not quite 
$200,000,000 is materials for the Allies’ 
own war industries. The rest is food and 
farm products. The total runs to about 
$8,000,000,000 a year, $4,000,000,000 of it 
in munitions. This $4,000,000,000 is per- 
haps a tenth of the amount of European 
munitions production that Hitler is pour- 
ing into the conflict. 

Even this $4,000,000,000 has to run a 
sharp-eyed gantlet before it gets into the 
lend-lease channels. The Combined Muni- 
tions Assignment Board studies each new 
batch of materials to make certain it is 
sent to the spot on the map where it will 
do the most immediate good. Diversion of 
materials to American armed forces 
around the world has held lend-lease 
shipments near the level they reached last 
spring. 

Gnarled transport has helped to slow 
the flow of lend-lease supplies. Loss of the 


Burma Road has made China hard of 
access. Shipping lanes to Russia have 


been battered by enemy submarines and 
bombers. Each convoy has to fight its 
way across. 
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FOR RUSSIA: Between harbor and battle... 


A tank for Russia must travel so far 
around the world that it may leave on a 
ship headed in any On any 
route, it may be hit. by enemy raiders or 
bad weather. It takes four weeks to reach 
a friendly harbor. Even then, it has from 
one to three thousand miles of mountain, 
desert, tundra or steppe between it and 


direction. 


the battle front, spanned by a single road 
or railroad track, often skirting enemy 
country. 

A typical loss when even a small cargo 
ship goes down is: 24 pursuit planes; 12 
medium tanks; 8 light tanks; 140 tons of 
ammunition; 200 trucks; 1,000 drums of 
petroleum products; 170 tons of barbed 
wire; 200 tons of explosives; 100 tons of 
chemicals and 500 tons of metals. Many 
such ships have gone down in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. 

The decision whether such a shipment 
shall be risked on the long route to Rus- 
sia, or to England, or Australia rests not 
upon Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and his 
Lend-Lease Administration, but upon 
Harry Hopkins and the Combined Muni- 
tions Assignment Board. The effort of the 
latter is to match the lend-lease muni- 
tions shipments with the broad general 
strategy of the war. On raw materials, the 
Combined Raw Materials Board makes 


mountains, desert, tundra, steppe 


the assignment. A secondary factor, but 
always an important one, is the availabil- 
ity of shipping space to the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board and its twin 
American and British agencies. Lend-lease 
keeps books on the whole process. 

The route of a lend-lease request is 
this: The country entitled to aid, (Britain, 
China, Russia, Netherlands, South Ameri- 
can republics, governments in exile) files 
an application with Mr. Stettinius. It is 
studied by the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board, the War Production Board and the 
Joint Aircraft Committee to determine 
how it can be fitted into the American 
production program and what priority it 
may be given. This one step used to take 
two months. That helps to account for the 
slow start of lend-lease shipments. Now 
it takes from one to three days. 

Then the order is passed along to the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Treasury, or Agriculture Department for 
contract letting. The materials are pur- 
chased, or manufactured, and the report 
goes to the Combined Munitions Assigt- 
ment Board or the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board for final allocation, in line 
with shipping facilities that are provided 
by the War Shipping Administration, the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board and 
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the British Ministry of War Transport. 
The function of lend-lease through this 
whole process is to help the applicant 
nation get the material in a land where 
everyone is trying to grab material. It has 
to watch over the applications to steer 
them through the boards and procurement 
agencies, try to hold on to the goods 
after they are made, get them assigned 
and shipped, and in the end jot down in 
its big books so many tanks, so many 
planes, and so many pounds of dried eggs. 
How these books eventually will be 
deared is a problem for the future. But 
the method now planned is fairly well 
charted in the agreements that are being 
drawn up with the lend-lease countries. 
These agreements lay down three broad, 
basic principles for settlement: (1) The 
steps agreed upon by the United States 
and its allies may be taken also by other 
countries of like mind. They are not to be 
exclusive arrangements. (2) All nations 
involved shall take united action, both at 
home and abroad, to expand production, 
employment and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods. They shall act in com- 
mon on all fronts at the same time to 
| achieve this purpose. (3) These nations 
shall eliminate discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, cut tariff and 
throw away other trade barriers. 
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Some repayment already is being made 
in a material form. In Northern Ireland, 
in Australia and elsewhere, American 
troops are being supplied with many of 
the things they need, including flour 
and various types of food and meats, by 
the governments on the ground. This 
avoids long hauls of materials and saves 
valuable shipping space. 

Through the swapping arrangements of 
lend-lease, American ships are repaired in 
the yards of other United Nations. South 
American countries have given air rights 
for America’s plane ferries. One complete 
gun factory came to the United States 
through lend-lease, along with antiaircraft 
guns and barrage balloons. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
aid given by America has taken a wide 
variety of forms. The less than 12 per cent 
of American munitions production that 
has been under lend-lease does not 
represent the full measure of American 
arms aid. Large quantities of British and 
French orders had been placed with Amer- 
ican armament firms before lend-lease was 
established. Many of the French orders 
were taken over by the British after 
France fell. So far, these orders, which the 
Allied nations are paying for, have sent 
them more goods than lend-lease has. As 
lend-lease shipments have risen, these di- 


sent 


FOR BRITAIN: One food shipment that thwarted raiders arrives, is trundied past St. Paul's Cathedral. 


rect purchases have fallen, but the $5,205,- 
000,000 of lend-lease aid that had been 
given up to July is still less than the Allies 
had bought. 

Lend-lease started slowly, a peacetime 
effort to provide arms to the nations fight- 
ing the Axis and yet stay out of war. But 
after December 7, the agency became not 
a door through which a nonbelligerent sent 
arms to belligerent nations, but a pool 
from which all the belligerents began to 
draw according to need and plan. Instead 
of appropriating funds directly to the lend- 
lease agency through President Roose- 
velt, Congress began to authorize the War 
and Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission to transfer materials to lend- 
lease nations. If America is badly in need 
of any of the lend-lease materials at the 
time they are produced, the Army, Navy 
or Maritime Commission may take them. 
This applies not only to the $18,410,000,- 
000 that has been appropriated directly for 
lend-lease, but also to the $31,834,650,000 
which other departments are authorized to 
transfer through lend-lease. 

That lend-lease has not given the Allies 
enough to do the job is obvious. Whether 
it should robbed America’s own 
armed forces to do so is a question whose 
answer lies within the realm of global 
strategy. 
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Bootlegging, 1942 Style: 
Industry’s Black Market 


How Undercover Dealers in Scarce Materials 
Are Evading Federal Price, Priority Controls 


Tires, gasoline, steel, 
other strategic articles 
among supplies offered 


The bootlegger is beginning to reappear 
in the United States. This time, however, 
he is called a “black market operator” and 
his products are not alcohol but materials 
being made scarce by war. 

When Frank Higgins, son of Andrew J. 
Higgins, New Orleans shipbuilder, told a 
Congress investigating committee that he 


THE SHIPBUILDING HIGGINSES: Threw the spotlight 


bought steel in the black market, he 
merely threw the spotlight on a situation 
that has been a long time developing. 

That situation, in simple terms, is this: 

The Government, in wartime, is impos- 
ing many regulations. It is telling busi- 
nessmen how much steel and how much 
other material they can have. It is setting 
up priority rules to determine which set 
of businessmen can get their materials 
first. It is fixing prices. It is rationing gaso- 
line and sugar, and is to ration fuel oil 
and many other products. 

The experience in Europe and the grad- 
ually accumulating experience in the 
United States shows that regulations be- 
get violations, that, as controls increase, 
efforts also increase to get around those 
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controls. Sometimes the methods techni- 
cally are legal, sometimes they are not. 

Black markets thrive on the European 
continent even when the penalty for dis- 
covery is death. In the U.S., where penal- 
ties are few and relatively mild, where en- 
forcement is casual at best, the incentive 
to enter the black market is great. 

A brief description of what now is be- 
ginning to take place on a broad scale 
follows: 

In steel. Sources can be found that 
are willing to sell steel at above ceiling 


prices without regard to priority ratings. 
Sellers get around ceilings by offering 
steel in less than carload lots, for which 
higher prices are allowed. This device was 
accepted by the Higgins firm primarily 
because deliveries were quicker than under 
the cumbersome priorities system. 

In other metals. It is common knowl- 
edge that, for a price, manufacturers have 
been able to obtain metals that are ex- 
tremely scarce. A number of prosecutions 
have been made for improper use of alumi- 
num and other metals, but violations still 
are known to be widespread. 

How black markets are supplied. 
Most black market sales are made from in- 
ventories which were piled high before 
Government controls took effect. These 






inventories have seldom been touched by 
officials, despite the need and despite the 
scarcity. : 

Also, there are leaks in the Government 
control system all along the line. A Senate 
committee, for instance, was told that the 
War Production Board is unable to trace 
about 12,000,000 tons of steel a year. And 
that is more than England’s total annual 
production. 

Then war contractors often order more 
metal on priorities than they actually 
need. The excess is diverted either to 
civilian goods in their own plants or to 
black market operators at a premium 
price. Also, warehouses are allowed to 
maintain inventories for emergency or- 
ders and leaks can develop. Mr. Higgins 
said most of his steel came from ware- 
house offers made almost before he had a 
contract. 

In tires. Strict ration controls have 
not completely dried up the market for 
tires. New ones are reportedly for sale 
at $50, and good used ones at similar 
prices. The black market in tires is sup- 
plied by thieves and dishonest dealers. 

Tire regulations, for example, permit 
dealers to sell to other dealers, so there 
is nothing to prevent a dishonest dealer 
from buying surpluses from other dealers 
and selling on the black market. 

In gasoline. New and tighter ration- 
ing along the Atlantic Coast finds gaso- 
line bootleggers springing up. Motor fuel 
is offered at $1 a gallon to persons who 
wish to supplement their rations for a 
trip or a vacation. This market, however, 
is not large and may be reduced with 
nationwide rationing. 

In price-fixed goods. Violations are 
widespread in this field. The Office of 
Price Administration is just beginning to 
organize and only the slightest enforce- 
ment attempts have been made. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any agency 
can police billions of transactions with 
complete success, although OPA must try. 

Price fixing also opens a whole range 
of problems in maintaining quality. Ceil- 
ings can be evaded just as easily by reduc- 
ing the quality as increasing the price. 
Such actions are almost impossible to 
detect, so the outlook is that customers 
may be paying first-class prices for second- 
grade goods in a number of lines. 

As mobilization proceeds and materials 
become more scarce, Government controls 
can be expected to tighten and prosecu- 
tions to increase. However, as the Higgins 
case reveals, competition for materials 
also develops among war industries them- 
selves, and this competition also is meat 
for the black market operator. Prospects 
are that the black market has come to the 
United States for the duration of the war. 
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lhe President's Weel 





PRESSURE FOR A SECOND FRONT 


Executive’s Study of Strategic Problems, Checkup on Production 


Appointment of Committee 
to investigate shortage of 
rubber. Visit of Dutch Queen 


President Roosevelt is feeling the re- 
newed pressure for a second front. Weeks 
ago, he and Russian Foreign Commissar 
Molotov agreed upon “the urgent tasks” 
of creating such a front this year. Yet the 
Russian armies are being battered steadi- 
ly. If they collapse, vast Nazi armies will 
be free to turn westward again. And the 
second front is still just a hopeful phrase. 

Upon President Roosevelt will fall a 
zood share of the responsibility for say- 
ing the word that will start the troops 
into action. He is Commander in Chief of 
the American armed forces. His will be the 
job of putting the final mark of approval 
upon the plans of the generals and ad- 
mirals, of deciding when the supply lines 
are adequate and not too shaky. He is 
moving slowly toward that decision. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
brought him a poignant reminder of the 
power of the Axis enemies the American 
troops must meet, of the piles of war ma- 
terials that must be assembled before the 
Nazis are hit. Her visit but emphasized 
the problems of production that must yet 
be conquered. The Nazis marched through 
her homeland in a hurry. 

Recognition of the size of the task 





—Acme 


GENERAL BRADLEY 
For the Russians . . . hope 
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ahead is holding the second front back 
while American factories grind out more 
and more arms. No one wants another 
chapter in the world’s horror story of too 
little, too late. But shortages of steel and 
vital materials are beginning to threaten 
arms and ship production. The pinch of 
a rubber shortage is already felt. And 
transport is hard to get. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent Maj. Gen. Follett 
Bradley as his personal representative to 
Moscow with a special message for Josef 
Stalin and to talk over the situation with 
the top man of Russia. His visit created 
speculation that more immediate help 
might be given by sending American fliers 
to fight with the Russians. 

Queen Wilhelmina got more than hope- 
ful words. Mr. Roosevelt presented her 
with a submarine chaser in a ceremony 
at the Washington Navy: Yard. It was 
one of a series of events through which 
the Queen moved along her official way, 
lunching with the Cabinet, addressing 
Congress, talking to reporters in press 
conferences, trying behind the scenes to 
get an inkling of what will be the Amer- 
ican attitude in the future toward the 
empire of the Dutch that the Axis has 
taken. She dressed simply, read ‘her 
speeches through glasses, spoke tearfully 
of her people in Holland. Even as she 
talked, the Nazis were warning her peo- 
ple that, if a second front were opened in 
Holland, they should stay indoors and 
give no help to Nazi enemies if they 
would avoid severe reprisals. 

A reminder of Nazi terrorism was no far- 
ther away than Mr. Roosevelt’s desk. He 
had eight saboteurs to dispose of. They 
had been trained in Germany, put ashore 
in America from submarines. His military 
commission already had completed their 
trial and turned over to him its recom- 
mendations. He studied the record slowly, 
spent the week making up his mind. 

His list of visitors was shortened to give 
more time for the study. Topmost on the 
list was Wendell Willkie, his Republican 
opponent for the presidency two years 
ago. Mr. Willkie met Queen Wilhelmina 
at luncheon and chatted long with the 
President about the war. A foreign as- 
signment is in the making for Mr. Willkie. 

Even the usual meeting of the Pacific 
War Council called off. But the 
President held a long talk with Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board; 
Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator; 
Joseph Eastman, director of the Office of 


was 


Defense Transportation; Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War. Their dis- 
cussion reached into rubber and other 
strategic materials. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a special commission to survey 
the whole synthetic rubber problem. 

His press conferences already had 
brought the promise of a presidential veto 
for the establishment of a separate agency 
to make rubber from farm products. The 
veto came, and with it the announcement 
that Bernard M. Baruch, economic ex- 
pert of the first World War, would head 
the rubber investigating committee. 

On other questions, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
Anyone selling steel on bootleg markets 
should be put in jail. The Government 
has been studying the problem of finding 
materials for freight-carrying airplanes for 
a long time. It would like to have more 
cargo planes. But, in view of material 
shortages, the decision has to be made 
between building ships or planes. 

The President repeated an appeal from 
Donald Nelson for the collection of scrap 
steel, said 17,000,000 tons of it are needed 
for production in 1948. 

Mr. Roosevelt stood beside the Queen 
to present her to the correspondents. She 
praised the work of reporters in the war, 
said freedom of speech and press were two 
conditions “no dictator ever grants.” 

The President, who usually works in 
shirt sleeves, wore a white linen suit. 





—Harris & Ewing 
QUEEN AND ROOSEVELTS 
For the Dutch .. . a subchaser 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


August 14, 1942 
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‘TOTALITARIANISM’—AMERICAN STYLE ’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE bé 


We are trying to fight a “total war” against the 
brute efficiency of the “totalitarian” states with a half- 
baked, crude, and inept instrument which is a cross 
between totalitarianism itself and the most vicious in- 
gredients of democracy. 

We have evolved a system that is neither fascism 
nor democracy, neither totalitarianism nor coordinated 
voluntarism. 

We talk glibly of post-war planning when the truth 
is we are being tested right now as to our capacity to 
organize ourselves to fight the world revolution that is 
sweeping vast areas of the earth’s surface. 

We are making a hodge-podge of the war. We are in 
truth losing it. We are wasting materials and wasting 
time which is even more important than materials. We 
are wasting people’s energy because we are not using 
the greatest force available to a country in wartime— 
its voluntary patriotism, its power to work miracles, 
its ability to do that which the experts usually say 
cannot be done. 

Democracies cannot function as do totalitarian 
states but it remains to be proved that organized de- 
mocracy cannot defeat organized dictatorships. 

For, while we have lost thus far on the military and 
naval front, while we have lost on the production and 
economic front, we have not lost on the public opinion 
front—the people’s front. Their determination to win 
and to lead their leaders to the paths of victory is just 
beginning to crystallize into the mightiest force the 
world has ever known. , 






NATION’S WRATH Totalitarianism operates in the 
WILL PUT AN END dark—there is no freedom of 
TO INEFFICIENCY speech or of the press. Dissent is 
crushed and orders are issued by 
the dictator without benefit of law or justice. For a 
while this works better than democracy only because, 
when democracy goes to war, it doesn’t know how to 
give orders or command obedience. It flounders in a 
chaos of its own defects. It coddles pressure groups, 
plays favorites, allows its political ambitions full 
sway, and keeps the selfish motive dominant. This, 
however, is only the first stage in an evolution that 
is inexorable. 
The first stage lasts usually until the defeats come, 


till the flag is forced down in one area after another, 
till the arrogant enemy rides roughshod over our own 
boasted efficiency, till, indeed, the casualty lists grow 


larger and larger and the precious manhood of the nef tp, 
tion begins to be decimated. 

Then comes the second stage. 

That stage is not here yet, but we can well anticipat 
its coming—the rise of a nation’s wrath as it discove 
the disastrous effects of inefficiency, selfishness, a 
downright stupidity. 
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CONGRESS SHIRKS Let us diagnose our present sy¥ 
HIGHER FUNCTION tem of war-making. Congress] m 
TO PLAY POLITICS the source of all legislative pow 
er and funds. Realizing thal 
wars cannot be managed by 531 managers and tha) w 
huge administrative bureaus are necessary to execu hy 
broad policies, Congress has voted to the Chief Execu 
tive billions of dollars and sufficient statutory author 
ity to do almost anything necessary to win the wag p 
We have, in effect, seen a temporary abdication by py 
the Congress in favor of the Executive. This is, if b 
theory, as it ought to be in wartime. 
But Congress, instead of checking the real inefift tt 
ciencies of the executive agencies, which is a prop 
wartime function for any parliamentary body in a de} t 
mocracy, has resolved itself into a mechanism for rung t! 
ning errands for constituents who, in turn, selfishly de 
mand as a sort of price for their support that Senatom g 
and Representatives get them favors at Washington ir 
When Congress isn’t doing chores for folks bac 
home, it is allowing itself to be used as the meddlesomg if 
instrument of protest for disgruntled groups and indg w 
viduals who don’t want to accept the restrictions ¢ 
hardships or economic losses occasioned by wartimg a 
policies. fi 
It is nothing short of scandalous, for instance, § d 
read a statement by the Mayor of America’s larges 
city, himself a sympathizer with the New Deal, tha ‘ 
nation-wide gasoline rationing “might as well com® \ 
now as the first Tuesday after election.” 
Everybody knows that political pressure prevent 
nation-wide rationing of gasoline which is earnestl 
advocated by the Army and Navy as a means of con 
serving civilian rubber. Everybody knows that m 
priority and allocation system will function if politic 
pull or favoritism gives the civilian demands any pref © 
erence over military necessity. 
Members of Congress recently have been protestin I 
against public criticism of their “X” card for ug t 
limited gasoline supply. They have been crying of ' 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


wot i ji 
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Defects which indicate that we are bungling the war 


effort through lack of the self-discipline which can 


be achieved through organized democracy. 


that critics are insidiously undermining the national 
legislature. But the fact is Congress for the last several 
years has been undermining itself as an institution be- 
cause a large number of the members have been blind 
to their own mistakes. 

There is no reason why we should accept the fas- 
cistic concept that a national legislature is superflu- 
ous, though admittedly there are New Dealers who 
consciously or unconsciously have fostered the attain- 
ment of that objective during the last ten years. 

The President himself has repeatedly thwarted the 
desire of Congress by telling it that legislation dealing 
with strikes or labor disputes was unnecessary and that 
he would handle all this informally and without law. 

But if, as appears to be the case for expediency, 
there can be no legislation nowadays on controversial 
policies lest individual Congressmen and Senators are 
punished by the pressure groups at the polls, then it 
becomes necessary for an alternative course to be tried, 
a course in fact that appeals to Americans even more 
than coercion by law if it can be made to work. 

This alternative policy might well be called “volun- 
tary cooperation.” It has been spoken of at times by 
the President and many of our leaders. It is a kind of 
abstract phrase that everybody makes use of in 
speeches but few governmental officials really try out 
inthe everyday workings of government. 

Voluntary cooperation can succeed, however, only 
ifthere is national unity and disinterested, objective, 
wholehearted, unpartisan and impersonal leadership. 

The American people will turn handsprings if they 
are urged in the right way. They will do what the 
fascists abroad and the defeatists in our midst say 
democracies cannot do—namely, the impossible. 


‘SOCIAL GAINS’ Take gas rationing, for instance. 
VERSUS THE UNITY Why did the American people in 
THAT WE NEED the last war accept fuelless Sun- 
days and cut down on their food 

and cheerfully comply with a lot of other government 
requests for cooperation? Because we had men in 
charge in whom the people had confidence. And we 
had a President who didn’t hesitate to issue a “work- 
or-fight” order to members of a striking labor union. 
Mr. Roosevelt has failed to create national unity 
because he himself has corroborated time and again 
the impression publicly voiced by his own Attorney 
General that “social gains” must go on even during a 


war and that the political alliance between labor and 
the Administration must not be impaired. 

Clearly we cannot have our cake and eat it, we 
cannot have guns and butter. The President cannot in- 
sist on political victories at the polls for his party 
candidates and gain the confidence and trust of a 
22,000,000 minority. Administration leaders cannot 
occupy themselves with trying to re-elect New Deal 
favorites and at the same time fight a war that needs 
as its backbone the very men who, it so happens, have 
been successful on the economic front but do not hap- 
pen to meet the President’s political specifications. 


SELF-RESTRAINT 
MUST START 
AMONG LEADERS 


Wouldn’t price control be fur- 
ther along if it had been placed 
in the hands of some experi- 
enced administrator in whom 
business had confidence? 

Would allocation and priorities have been bungled, 
forcing as it has a serious breakdown in our schedules 
for 1942, if they had been placed in the hands of the 
only disinterested instrumentality that can handle 
such a problem—the Army and Navy themselves? 

Wouldn’t gas rationing be accepted nationally to- 
day without protest if the President had selected to 
manage it some non-political person in whom all ele- 
ments of the nation had implicit confidence? 

Wouldn’t there be more confidence in business cir- 
cles today that our steel and our raw materials were 
being properly allocated if someone other than social 
welfare worker Harry Hopkins had been put in charge 
of the lend-lease exports of our precious materials? 

There is a way to get voluntary cooperation, but it 
starts with the self-restraints that must be imposed at 
the top by the Chief Executive himself. The people will 
follow and will make sacrifices if the policies they are 
asked to execute are even-handed as between manage- 
ment and labor, as between political and non-political 
groups, and as between citizen and citizen. 

In wartime we are all on the same level—our lives 
and property are at the disposal of the State. The dic- 
tators use coercion and threat. We in democracy use 
the higher appeal but those who voice such an appeal 
must be above reproach and be ready to treat all citi- 
zens alike. Then, and then only, will organized democ- 
racy prove itself even in wartime the most efficient in- 
strument yet devised to govern a nation of a hundred 
and thirty millions of people. 
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American civilians are going to eat less 
meat until the war is over. What at first 
seemed only a temporary shortage now 
turns out to be the forerunner of a reduc- 
tion in average consumption of meat that 
may last for the duration of the war. 

The present pinch, centering in Eastern 
cities, is expected to begin easing up by 
October 1. But the prospect of a more last- 
ing, though less acute, reduction of supplies 
for civilians is so real that high officials 
now are debating whether the Government 
should take on the vast job of rationing 
meat among 130,000,000 people. 

The story in figures. The simple facts 
about the meat situation are three: First, 
meat production in this country is break- 
ing all records; next, a steadily increasing 
share of the big supply is needed for the 
American armed forces and for our allies; 
and, finally, this leaves a smaller share for 
civilians. 

The total supply of beef, veal, pork, lamb 
and mutton in 1941 was, in round num- 
bers, 20.000,000,000 pounds. In 1942, this 
supply is estimated at about 22,000,000,000 
pounds. In 1943, it is expected to be close 
to 24.000,000,000 pounds. 

But, in 1941, only 1,500,000,000 pounds 
of these meats were needed for the Ameri- 
can armed forces and for shipment to our 
allies. In 1942, the amount needed for these 
purposes is probably closer to 4,000,000.- 
000 pounds. For 1943, a conservative esti- 
mate of these needs is 8.000.000.000 pounds. 

Thus, as the Pictogram shows, whereas 
18,500,000,000 pounds of these meats were 
available for civilians in 1941, this year 
the amount is about 18,000,000,000 pounds 
and in 1943 it is likely to be nearer 16,000,- 
000.000 pounds. 

Effect on civilian diet. The figures mean 
that, while the average civilian ate 141 
pounds of meat in 1941, he will have only 
about 138 pounds this year and probably 
about 129 pounds in 1945. 

But this rather sharp reduction for ci- 
vilians does not indicate any general short- 
age of food. Total supplies of all foods are 
at record levels. Large supplies of meat sub- 
stitutes, including beans, cheese, eggs and 
chickens, will be available for civilians. So 
long as the weather stays favorable for 
good crops, there will be plenty of food 
for all. 

Effect on the armed forces. More meat, 
the vital energy food of fighting men, will 
be available for our armed forces and for 
our allies. The American soldier will get 4 
pounds of beef and nearly 2 pounds of pork 
a week. His meat consumption will aver- 
age more than 300 pounds a year. He will 
be better fed than 60 per cent of the ci- 
vilian population, and the best-fed fighting 
man in the world. 
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Our Stake in Battle of Russia: 
Press Optimism Over Outcome 


The Battle of Russia, in the opinion of 
most comnienting editors, is, in effect, 
part of our own fight for survival. They 
point out that, while the Russians are 
primarily concerned with saving their own 
country, their resistance to the common 
enemy will make the job of beating the 
Nazis just that much easier for this coun- 
try when it is ready to take them on. 

While most editors believe the situation 
on the Russian front to be critical, they 
maintain that, as long as the Red Army 
can remain intact, it will continue a po- 
tent force. A few commentators argue 
that a second front, to relieve the pressure 
on the Russian Army, should be opened 
now, even though British and American 
preparations are not all that the military 
leaders may desire. 

“The Russians are putting up a mag- 
nificent fight to destroy the enemy of the 
United States,” the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.), adding that, though their 
primary purpose is to “save their 
necks,” are making “the job of 
crushing the Nazis easier for the United 
States when it is as ready to strike a blow 
as it is willing.” 

“Greater appreciation of the Russian 
front might fire the people of America 
and Britain to increased efforts which will 
speed the day when their responsible lead- 
ers can give the word for the second 
front,” in the opinion of the Christian 
(Ind.), which 
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tention to the fact that Russia is aiding 
the United Nations immeasurably by en- 
gaging the bulk of the German Army 
and immobilizing Japanese troops on 
the Siberian border. 

“The fate of Britain and America lies 
in the hands of the Russian soldiers who 
are trying to ‘stop Hitler’ this summer,” 
says the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram (Ind. Dem.) , while the Akron (O.) 
Beacon-Journal (Ind.) says “the fighting 
in Southern Russia now is likely to be as 
decisive as any engagement fought so far 
in this war,” adding: “On the outcome 
hangs the hopes of the United Nations.” 

Maintaining that Russia, China and 
Great Britain are all “fighting for surviv- 
al,” the Canton (O.) Repository (Rep.) 
adds: “The United States, though its 
people haven’t realized it yet, is fighting 
for survival.” 

The (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.), charging that the Germans and 
the Japanese have plotted to destroy the 
Russians and that the Japanese will at- 
tack from Manchukuo and Inner Mon- 
golia if any considerable number of troops 
is moved from Russia’s eastern borders, 
declares: “This must be prevented at all 
costs, even if grave risks are involved, be- 
annihilation of the Red armies 
would place the United Nations’ cause in 
jeopardy.” 

“What happens in the next few weeks 
in the Battle of Russia will have a de- 
termining effect on the ultimate trends in 
the world-wide conflict,” argues the Buf- 
falo Evening News (Ind. Rep.), express- 
ing regret that the United Nations have 


Syracuse 


cause 








been unable as yet “to supply the effective 
aid they desire to give.” 

However, the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant (Rep.), agreeing that the United 
Nations “are obliged to do all within their 
power to make the task of the Russian 
Army easier,” contends they have “no 
reason as yet to despair of the capacity of 
the Red Army to continue resistance.” 

“Not until the Russian armies are 
knocked out and cannot be reformed shall 
we believe that Russia has been beaten,” 
asserts the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind. 
Rep.), which adds: “The steppes are 
wide and the Russians are not quitters.” 

“Despite German advances there is no 
reason thus far to think the Russians are 
in danger of a catastrophe,” says the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.), adding: “All 
the while the German lines of communica- 
tion lengthening and the German 
forces are being spread thinner and thin- 


” 


are 


ner over Europe. 

Discussing the “dark days in Russia,” 
the Detroit News (Ind.) asserts that the 
“oravity of the situation in the South is 
evident to the most wishful. . . . Now, if 
ever, is the time for the great counter- 
attack on the Upper Don,” declares the 
News, and “now, if ever, is the time for a 
‘second front’ or diversion of any sort in 
Western Europe.” 

“It seems to us that, if there is going 
to be any invasion of Europe, the attempt 
should be made now, while the Russian 
armies are still intact and fighting,” argues 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.). 
“An invasion of the Continent would have 
no chance of success if we waited until 
the Russian armies were knocked out and 
millions of Nazi troops were released to 
defend the Western front.” 


Talburt in Washington News 
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Uncle Sam prescribes A POUND OF 
MEAT PER DAY for every soldier in this 
best fed army in the world!... 


The first concern of any good mother is that 
her boy gets plenty to eat. And Uncle Sam’s 
Quartermaster Corps is just as solicitous for 
every man in our fighting forces today. Their 
meals are so nourishing and well balanced, the 
average soldier gains 7 pounds during his first 
month in service. Some gain as high as 20 
pounds. And it’s not soft fat. For ours is a 
meat-eating, active army. Every day each and 
every man in service gets a pound of muscle- 
building meat. 
“ i. 
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No great new plants had to be built or financed 
by our government to feed our growing army. 
War found the meat industry ready! Right 
now, Armour and Company and the other meat 
packers are shipping millions of pounds of 
meats, poultry and dairy products each day 
to the army alone. Armour is also providing 
tons of foods daily for our allies through lend- 
lease. And supplying a major share of the meat 
for our folks at home. Not always in unlimited 
quantities to the home front —our boys in ser- 
vice come first. We are all-out to win this war! 


Armour 
and 
Company 


LOOK AT THE MEALS HE GETS 


Here is an actual week of Army menus — meals typical of those 
served to soldiers of the 6th Corps Area during the week of Septem- 
ber 6. How do they compare with those served in your own home ? 





SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Oranges Roast Duck with Sage Cold Sliced Bologna, 
Corn Meal Dressing and Giblet Liver Sausage, 
Mush auce Sliced Cheese 
Fresh Milk Candied Sweet Potatoes Boiled Kidney Beans 
Pork Sausage Green Peas Bread—Butter 
Fried Bread and Butter Celery 
Potatoes net feted Offf Pickles 
Toost—Butter Chocolate Pie Sliced Peaches 
Coffee Coffee Tea 





MONDAY 





BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Stewed Prunes Puree of Bean Soup Roast Beef 
Assorted Cereals Boiled Corned Beef Mashed Potatoes 
Fresh Milk Boiled Potatoes Buttered Spinach 


Tomato Omelet “Soteateee Bread— Butter 


Fried Hominy Breod—Butter Sliced Raw Carrots 
Toast— Butter Sliced Onions Apple Cobbler 
Coffee Bread Custard Cocoa 
Lemonade 















TUESDAY 





DINNER SUPPER 
Roast Beef Homburger 
Browned Potatoes Steaks 
Buttered Green Fried Onions 
on Be French Boked 
ans 
Bread—Butter Potatoes 
P \ 4 Cotsup—Pickles 
tatoes meeps on Bread — Butter 
Toast Cabbage Solad Boked Apples 
Butter and Jelly ice Cream Jom 
Coffee Teo Cocoa 








WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Rice and Chicken Steamed 
Assorted Cereals vp Frankfurters 
Fresh Milk Chicken res King Saver Kraut 
hy tat 
Bacon and — orc Boiled Potatoes 


Scrambled Eggs Bread— Butter 




































is, Toost—Butter a ee Sliced Onions 
A * r Coftee French Dressing Apricot Cobbler 
“As e¥ ’ ¥ Apple Pie Teo 
> i Lemonade 
~ A 
Vis! 4 THURSDAY 
a ‘| vy BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
té ~ : Tomato Juice Vegetable Soup Lamb Pot Pie 
«. Rolled Oots Beef Loaf with Baked Squash 
Fresh Milk Tomato Sauce Buttered Corn 
Fried Eggs — Brown Bread—Butter 
otatoes 
Diced Potatoes Buttered Spinach Raisin and Carrot 
Toast— Butter Bread— Butter Solad 
Coffee Onion and Beet Mayonnaise 
Salad Apple Souce 
Devil's Food Cake Cocoa 
Tea 





FRIDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Apples Roast Lamb— Clam Chowder 
- Assorted Cereals Mint Jelly Salmon Loaf with 
Fresh Milk Mashed Potatoes Cream Souce 
Bacon Omelet Cauliflower Green Peos 
Cottage Fried Bread—Butter Breod-— Butter 
Potatoes Lettuce Salad Jom 
Toast—Butter French Dressing Sliced Tomatoes 
offee ice Cream Cup Cakes 
Coffee Tea 





SATURDAY 





BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Juice Split Pea Soup Fried Beef Liver 
Corn Meal Mush Breaded Pork Chops Fried Onions 
Fresh Milk with Brown Gravy Cheesed Potatoes 
Pork Sausages Potatoes av Gratin Buttered Carrots 
French Toast Green Beans Bread— Butter 
Bread—Butter Bread— Butter Combination 
COPYRIGHT 1942, Coffee Sliced Tomatoes Solad 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Butterscotch Pie Rice Custard 








CHICAGO Lemonade Coffee 
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uch of att protection 


Two years ago, England’s flying men saved their 
country from invasion. The R. A. F. was able to 
maintain superiority in the air because factories 
on the ground continued their all-out production 
. . « beneath a protective web of barrage balloons, 
which kept enemy bombers too high for destruc- 
tive accuracy. 


Our government then took steps to provide similar 
protection to our industries and our military objec- 
tives ... assigning the task of building barrage 
balloons to The General Tire & Rubber Company. 


Starting from “‘scratch”. . . in a totally new endeavor 
... General’s balloon plant is now working twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week. 


General’s men, who have spent their lives in rubber, 
are deep in research, experiment and production 
also on numerous other war materials. 


America has just so much rubber with which to win 
the war. Half of that rubber is now in use on civilian 
cars and trucks. It is up to yow—and all of us— 
to make our irreplaceable tires last through to 
Victory. Our armed forces must get the rubber they 


need. Our War Production Program must continue 
all-out. Tire abuse and neglect or excessive speed 
on the home-front cannot be permitted to waste a 
single mile of our precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. «© Akron, Ohio 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


The Sign of 
Tire Inspection, 
Repairs and 
Recapping by 
Experts Who 
Know How 











Reinforcing the Fins. Double reinforce- 
ments are being put on the right fin 
of a completed General balloon. 
Every seam must be gas and air tight. 
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Birthplace for Air-Whales. Gigantic barrage balloons which look like 
whales-of-the-air, are made by General Tire in this huge room. At 
rear, balloon is being folded into shipping container; center, inflated 
balloon has passed final inspection; right, balloon is being deflated; 
foreground, assembled balloon awaits final fitting and inflation. 


* 


Fin Shaping Cords. Inside fin, workers 
check the ropes which give fin its 
shape and hold it together. Non- 
rigid, General balloons rely on 
these ropes as their “backbones.” 


* 





VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 











ASK YOUR OWN WHERE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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before they start 


Victory may take time. But its foundations were laid long ago by the kind 
of thinking that has made American fighters and workers respected the 
world over. When, 17 years ago, men had developed, tested and perfected 
Preformed Wire Rope they were only following the American tradition of 
trying to do the job better. Preformed did not seem an urgent necessity, 
judged by the standards of 1924. But today, under war pressure, Govern- 
ment and Industry are demanding all the Preformed they can get —and 
more and more of it. Because, now, most men in the heavy industries 
realize that Preformed Wire Rope wears longer, speeds work, reduces 
accidents, cuts costs. And by lasting longer, Preformed saved enough 
steel in one year, for example, to build a striking force of more than 
500 tanks. Preformed Wire Rope was not planned for war. But it 
started years ago to help win it. 
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Question of the Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Should We Open a Second Front in Europe 
Regardless of Our Present Preparedness? 


Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Govern- 
ment, Williams College, 


answers: 

Regardless of whether or not it can be 
permanently maintained, a second front 
in Europe now is indispensable to keep the 
Red Army in the war as an effective 
fighting force, and to convince the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and of the other 
United Nations of the good faith of the 
British and American governments. 

Such a front can in all probability be 
maintained as a springboard for the even- 
tual liberation of Europe if it is launched 
in Northern Finland, in Southwestern 
France or in Spain, in co-operation with 
democratic revolutionary movements aim- 
ing at the overthrow of the Nazi regimes 
of Mannerheim, Laval and Franco. 

The chief obstacles to such an enter- 
prise lie not in lack of shipping nor in 
reluctance to take risks on the part of 
American and British commanders, but in 
the inertia and lack of imagination still 
prevailing in the Foreign Office and State 
Department. 


Milo J. Warner 


Toledo, O.; Captain, U.S.A., (Retired) Na- 
tional Commander, The American Legion, 
1940, 


answers: 

Yes, when those officially charged with 
the responsibility of starting it and seeing 
it through determine we are ready. For 
the rest of us to clamor for it before then 
is but to harass and worry our own 
leaders. 

Only those leaders can know all the 
facts and conditions determining the ad- 
visability and feasibility of the time and 
place and nature of such action. 


William C. Dennis 


Richmond, Ind.; President, Earlham Col- 
lege; Vice President, American Society of 
International Law, 


answers: 


_The question of a second front at this 
time depends on complicated military, po- 
litical and psychological considerations, 
none of which can safely be disregarded. 

The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, is constitutionally charged with au- 
thority and responsibility in the premises. 
No one who does not have access to the 


(by telegraph) 
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As Russian forces are pushed 
back in the Caucasus, urgent pro- 
posals for a new offensive, to 
divert some Axis divisions to West- 
ern Europe, are arousing wide- 
spread discussion. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked authori- 
ties on military affairs and mem- 





bers of Congress the following 
question: 


Should the United States 
open a second front in Eu- 
rope, regardless of possibility 
of failure of such a military 
move at this time? 


Answers appear herewith. 








facts as they are known to the President 
is, in my judgment, competent to advise 
him. 

In the historic words of Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis: “This is a time for all those 
not clothed with authority to keep their 
shirts on.” 


Rep. James E. Van Zandt 


(Rep.), Pa.; Member, House Committees on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and World 
War Veterans Legislation; Past Command- 
er in Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, 


answers: 

A second front would undoubtedly bring 
temporary relief to the hard-pressed Rus- 
sian forces. However, it is possible that 
such relief may present to the United 
Nations another Dunkerque, which would 





REPRESENTATIVE VAN ZANDT 


be far more disastrous to the United Na- 
tions than to the Axis powers. 

It is my opinion that the question of a 
second front should be left in the hands 
of our military leaders. 


Lynn U. Stambaugh 


Fargo, N. Dak.; National Commander, The 
American Legion, 
answers: 

So far as we can determine, the Amer- 
ican Legion has overlooked no opportu- 
nity to aid in the creation of a fighting 
force which can acquit itself commendably 
in any theater of action on land, in the 
air, on or under the sea; but we still don’t 
feel qualified to tell our commanding of- 
ficers what the disposition of such forces 
shall be. 

We have faith in our fighting forces. We 
believe that Monday morning quarterback- 
ing on military operations is one of those 
things that can be shelved for the duration. 


Norman Thomas 


New York City; Socialist Nominee for 
President of the United States, 1928 to 
1940, 


answers: 

Of course the United States should not 
open a second front in Europe, regardless 
of the possibility of failure of such a mili- 
tary move at this time. 

The question, as worded, answers itself. 
However, from a military standpoint, so 
important is effective diversion in West- 
ern Europe that it would be a stupid and 
self-defeating military rule which would 
demand impossible guarantees of com- 
plete success before undertaking any ad- 
venture. 

The question boils down to what con- 
stitutes failure. What would be its magni- 
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An Important War Time Suggestion To 
MOTOR TRUCK OPERATORS | 














America’s war time transportation requirements are 
already placing capacity demands on your equipment. This 
condition is going to get steadily more acute. 






























In your zeal to go the limit in cooperating with the war 
effort, you are going to be continually faced with the tempta- 
tion to cut corners on lubrication and maintenance—to send 
your equipment out on “just one more trip” after it should 
be lubricated—to put another thousand miles on it before 
laying it up for a few hours’ thorough inspection—to load 
it dangerously over its rated capacity—to drive it too steadily 
at too high sustained speeds—in other words, to force it just 
to get a little more freight hauled this week at the risk of 
sacrificing many times that amount of freight next week— 


Don’t let anything make you succumb to that temptation. 
Keep in mind the truth of the old saying, “Penny wise is 
pound foolish.” Remember that your trucks are worth their 
weight in gold to America’s war effort. Consider that they 
have become in truth a public trust. Take care of them 
—keep them hauling—but don’t risk your ability to haul ten 
loads tomorrow, and the next day and the next—for the sake 
of hauling an extra load today. 


the road today which does not uce at least some 
Timken Bearings. An overwhelming majority 
have Timken Bearings at every hard service point 
—front wheels, rear wheels, differential, pinion, 
transmission, fan, steering gear, steering pivots. 
Insofar as your Timken Bearings are concerned > 
—barring accident or neglect—they will see you 
through the war and beyond it. All you have to 

do is check them up and lubricate them at the 
regular intervals which you, as a good motor 
truck operator, know. J 


( There isn’t a truck, truck-tractor or trailer on % 
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tude? What would be the cost of the ex 


no expert information. 


John Cudahy 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Captain, U.S.A., in World 
Wor |; Ambassador to Poland and Belgiun 
and Minister to Ireland, 1933-40, 


answers: 

The United States should open a sec 
ond front on the continent. But not unti 
President Roosevelt, General Marshall 
and Admiral King give the word. 

There are three reasons for an offensiy. 
at this time. First, the grave militan 
crisis on the Eastern Front. Second, the 
political consequences if, unaided by the 
Allies, the Russian armies are forced 
capitulate. Third, the greatly increased 
combat difficulty in conquering Germany 
with Russia out of the fight. 

But decisions in these crucial matter: 
must be left to our leaders. 








—Wide World 


JOHN CUDAHY 


Amateur strategists and __ tacticians 
mean well, but their effort to influence 
our constituted authorities is causing 
great confusion and giving the impression 
to the enemy of divided counsels. This 
writer will not soon forget the scene at 
Dunkerque and La Panne. We should be 
warned, not encouraged, by that debacle. 


W. R. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; Ambassador to Jopan 
during Naval Arms Conference at London, 
1930; Under Secretary of State, 1931-33, 


answers: 

The saving of Russia, now in a desper- 
ately dangerous position, is of vital im- 
portance. If the opening of a second front 
would force Hitler to withdraw enough 
divisions from the East to enable the Rus- 
sians to drive the invaders back before 
winter sets in, it would appear to a lay- 
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man to be well worth while, even if the 
American and British armies in Europe 
were driven out. The loss of a few thou- 
sands now is preferable to the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands later. But the decision 
is infinitely grave. It is a question for mili- 


tary men to decide. 


James W. Gerard 


New York City; Ambassador to Germany, 
1913-17; Honorary President, Non-Sectari- 
an Anti-Nazi League, 


answers: 

High command should decide. They 
have all the information. However, if we 
cannot free our own Aleutian territory 
from invaders, or our coasts from sub- 
marines, how can we expect to land and 
support an expeditionary force in Europe 
which all the enemies’ submarines would 
be recalled to meet? 

Much as I hope for aid for the Russians, 
I can conceive of no greater injury to the 





—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES W. GERARD 


cause of the United Nations than the fail- 
ure of an expeditionary force in Europe. 


Rep. A. L. Bulwinkle 


(Dem.), N.C.; Acting Speaker of the 
House; Member, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 

No. In very many instances, in which 
military movements are made, there is 
nearly always the possibility of defeat. It 
is impossible for me to conceive how the 
supreme command would make the at- 
tempt of opening a second front regardless 
of the consequences. There is too much 
at stake for any command to disregard 
the possibility of the results of the action 
to be taken. 

The question as to when a second front 
would be opened should be left entirely 
to the supreme command. 
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LET CELOTEX BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Take You Off the Spot 








Non-Critical Celotex Products 
Will Help You Meet Emergency Demands 


A. you on the spot? Do you have 
to have materials for partitions 
—quick—insulated exterior wall pan- 
els right now—hurry-up housing for 
workers? Then get all the facts about 
new, non-critical Celotex Products 
now being produced to replace 
“frozen” materials! 

Celotex Building Products are 
available right now to take care of 
a wide range of emergency require- 
ments. Shock-absorbing factory floors 


C 


BUILDI 


—built-up roofs and efficient roof insu- 
lation—sound conditioning for quiet 
in office and plant—these are other 
needs Celotex can help you solve! 

Countless government projects are 
moving forward without delay, be- 
cause of the ready availability of de- 
pendable materials provided by many 
Celotex plants. Write for your copy 
of our new Industrial Catalog No. 7 
—and see how many of your needs 
are met by Celotex Products! 


EX 


ODUCTS 






The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX 


CORPORATION . 


CHICAGO 




































































John L. Lewis as 
threatening factor 
in peace negotiations 


President Roosevelt now is attempting 
to end competition among unions and to 
restore the monopoly of union labor that 
existed before 1935, when the CIO first 
opened for business as a rival to the 50- 
year-old AFL. This is the meaning behind 
the AFL-CIO agreement to begin negotia- 
tions for merging the two labor organiza- 
tions. 

Effect of competition. The President’s 
attitude is that only by a merger of the 
two organizations can the unions be used 
effectively to promote the war effort. He 
feels that, as long as competition con- 
tinues between AFL and CIO, no union 
officer will take the lead in accepting for 
labor the sacrifices in controlled wages, 
higher taxes, forced savings, and possibly 
a draft of labor that may become neces- 
sary. And jurisdictional strikes will con- 
tinue. At the. same time, some New 
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Dealers claim, competition between AFL 
and CIO unions is preventing labor from 
making most effective use of its forces 
in State and local political campaigns. 
One example. Last winter the Presi- 
dent, in an effort to get war plants op- 
erating on a seven-day week, worked out 
with the top leaders of the AFL and 
CIO an agreement that unions of both 
organizations would give up their de- 
mand for overtime pay for all work done 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
Now the CIO is charging that the AFL 
is not living up to this agreement. Specif- 
ically, the CIO claims that the AFL’s 
International Association of Machinists, 
a union with 400,000 members, is still de- 
manding and still getting for its members 
time and one-half and double time for 
work on week ends and holidays. The offi- 
cers of the Machinists’ union not only ad- 
mit the charge, but used the fact that the 
CIO had made such a concession on over- 
time pay to defeat the CIO Auto and Air- 
craft Union in an election among the 
15,000 employes of the Buffalo plant of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Yardley in Baltimore Sun The result. The CIO’s Auto 


and Aircraft Union has just 
handed down an ultimatum: 
Either the Government force 
all unions to give up pre- 
mium pay for week ends and 
holidays by September 5, or 
the union will “deem itself 
released from its commit- 
ment” and insist upon re- 
version to payment of time 
and one-half and double 
time for any work done on 
week ends or holidays. The 
President’s advisers main- 
tain that, if the competi- 
tion between the two unions 
were eliminated, such a sit- 
uation would not develop. 
Possibility of a merger. 
Chances of the AFL and 
CIO merging their identity 
into one major labor organi- 
zation—an American Con- 
gress of Labor, as John L. 
Lewis once proposed—are 
slight. Lieutenants of Philip 
Murray, CIO president, say 
that not even he believes a 
merger is possible. The fact 
is simply this: The CIO was 
started at least in part be- 
cause the industrial union 














CHANCES FOR AFL-CIO MERGER 


Differences Between Craft, Industrial Unions Still Chief Obstacle 


leaders felt their activities were curbed 
by the leaders of craft unions who domi. 
nate the AFL. Rather than permit the in. 
dustrial unions to operate as they wanted 
to, the AFL expelled the CIO unions. So 
far there is no evidence that there has 
been any modification of the position of 
either side. 

Jurisdictional problems. Merger of the 
AFL and CIO at the top would not in 
itself solve the problems arising from the 
war or halt jurisdictional disputes. Con- 
trary to popular impression, conflicts be- 
tween CIO and AFL occur between local 
officers and members of competing unions 
as frequently as they occur at the top 
Thus, a merger of the AFL and CIO ex. 
ecutive councils would not compel locals 
of the Machinists’ union to accept the 
policy of no overtime pay for work on 
week ends and holidays. Nor would the 
CIO Auto and Aircraft Workers Union 
withdraw its ultimatum. 

Such disputes as this could be solved 
only by withdrawal of one of the two 
unions from the aircraft industry—a with- 
drawal that would require the giving up 
by either organization of 100,000 or more 
members, with the revenue and economic 
and political strength that comes from 
such a membership. But these two unions 
are not the only ones that are competing. 
There is rivalry in retail trade, electrical 
manufacturing, shoes and communica- 
tions. There are many more. 

There is also a serious doubt as to 
whether a merger of the AFL and CIO 
would end _ jurisdictional strikes. Such 
stoppages, caused when two unions fall 
to fighting over the exclusive right to 
recruit this or that type of workman, have 
occurred since unions first started. Inside 
the AFL now there are some disputes that 
have been causing intermittent strikes for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Then there’s Mr. Lewis. In the negotia- 
tions now to begin between AFL and CIO. 
John L. Lewis, once hero and now villain 
of the CIO, is not to be admitted. And, 
unless Mr. Lewis is allowed to fix at least 
some of the terms of any proposed 
merger, he can be expected to start 4 
labor organization of his own, gathering 
up any of the smaller unions dissatisfied 
with the terms of the merger. With the 
membership and the treasury of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers supporting him, Mr 
Lewis can create as many problems for 
the President as the AFL and CIO te 
gether. 
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Plan for Veto Power 
Over All Wage Raises 


The War Labor Board is asking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for authority to veto any 
general wage increase granted voluntarily 
by an employer. The Board’s authority 
now is limited to those wage cases which 
involve disputes between employers and 
unions and which have been certified to 
it by the Department of Labor. 

News of the request, made in the form 
of an executive order prepared for the 
President’s signature, was given out by 
the Board at the same time that a public 
request for such authority was made in a 
Board decision. The decision denied an 
AFL demand for a 10-cent-an-hour wage 


} increase for employes of the General Cable 


Co., Bayonne, N.J. The opinion, written 
by Wayne L. Morse, a public representa- 
tive, says: 

“Of course, it should be recognized by 
all concerned that the wage formula 
adopted by the Board (see U.S.N., July 
%) will not and cannot result in wage sta- 
bilization if it is limited in its application to 
wage disputes which come before the War 
Labor Board for final determination.” 

The Board’s view is this: If wage sta- 
bilization is to be accomplished, all em- 
ployers must be prohibited from giving 
any general increases that would raise 
wages more than 15 per cent above the 
rates paid on Jan. 1, 1941. Increases of 
more than 15 per cent above the Jan. 1, 
1941, level would be permitted only in ex- 
ceptional cases in which the Board found 
that the rates did not permit decent living 
or were below the general standard for 
similar work in the industry or the area. 

To make sure that no employer violates 
the wage ceiling, the Board proposes “gov- 
ernmental review and approval of all gen- 
eral wage increases.” 

Under the Board’s plan, no approval 
would be required for raises given to in- 
dividual employes promoted or rewarded 


for good work. 





Woman power. Through Miss Thel- 
ma McKelvey, the War Manpower Com- 
mission is giving this advice to employers 
on the employment of women: 

Review present practices to determine 
what adjustments are necessary to bring 
women into the plant for the first time 
or to increase the number of women em- 
ployed. 

Discuss employment of women with 
union leaders, with supervisors and fore- 
men, to prepare and secure the co-opera- 
tion of these key men in accepting women 
as co-workers. 
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THELMA McKELVEY 
Co-workers need co-operation 


Analyze all occupations from the un- 
skilled levels to the technical levels so 
that the training and assignment of wom- 
en can be carried on expeditiously. 

Put women in supervisory jobs and give 
them the same authority and responsibil- 
ity granted to men in similar positions. 

Employ women personnel officers to 
keep in close touch with the women work- 
ers and to hear and adjust grievances. 

Pay women compatable wage rates for 
comparable work—including beginning 
rates. 

The Commission also is asking labor 
unions to co-operate in this program. 





High finance. The C1O’s United Auto 
and Aircraft Workers Union, claiming the 
largest paid-up membership of any labor 
organization in the world—612,900 mem- 
bers—has just made public its financial 
statement. 

Receipts for the 12 months ended April 
30, 1942—in which there was a period of 
serious unemployment while auto plants 
were being converted to war work— 
amounted to $3,459,276.23. 

Expenditures amounted to $2,981,749.79. 

Balance on hand, including about $500,- 
000 brought forward at the beginning of 
the year, $917,190. 

Where did the money come from? Dues 
brought in $2,305,956 (in this union the 
locals collect $1, sometimes more, a month, 
but send only 35 cents per member to 
national headquarters). Initiation fees— 
seldom more than $3 in the VAW—brought 
in $313,045, while readmission fees ac- 
counted for another $27,684. Sale of work 
permits netted the union $26,378. Proceeds 





from assessments amounted to almost 
$500,000. The remainder came in from 
various minor sources. 

Where did the money go? About $1,000,- 
000 went to general and administrative ex- 
penses. Publicity and publications cost 
$277,618. Organizational expenses 
amounted to $342,749 for the aircraft in- 
dustry, $159,106 for Ford employes, $74,- 
851 for General Motors plants, 331,183 
for Chrysler. A special organizing drive 
in Chicago cost the union $51,194. On its 
educational department, the union spent 
$81,536; on research $14,927. Mainte- 
nance of 16 regional offices cost almost 
another $1,000,000. 





Unemployment. Approximately 54,- 
000,000 persons were working in the Unit- 
ed States last month, an all-time high 
point. The total number still unemployed 
was estimated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration at 2,800,000. 


War Strikes 


Fourteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
for the week ended August 1. About 20,650 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 34,650 man-days. 


The totals: 


4 AFL strikes. 

1 involving both CIO and AFL 
unions. ‘ 

9 CIO strikes. 


In none of the strikes reported were 
fewer than 200 employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


GARMENT WORKERS: 

H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Trenton, N. J. 
METAL TRADES: 

Pettibone Mulliken Co., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Gauge Co., Sellersville, Pa. 
Street RaILWAYMEN: 

Crescent Stages, Anniston, Ala. 


INVOLVING AFL AND CIO UNIONS 


AFL Teamsters, AFL Butcuers anp CIO 
Retait CLERKS: 
Oakland County Wholesale & Retail 
Grocers & Meat Dealers Assn., Oak- 
land County, Mich. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Pontiac Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
MINE WORKERS: 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. (Barrett 
Div.), Chicago. 
RuBBER WORKERS: 
Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Stee, WorRKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, 


Pa. 

Crucible Steel Co. (La Belle Works), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hunter Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Pa. 

a & Thermite Corp., East Chicago, 
nd. 

TEeExTILE WORKERS: 
Marshall Field & Co., Draper, N.C. 
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Lew savage warbirds ... 
60 thousand in 1942... 
125 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for new construction at record- 
breaking speeds ... mile-long bomber 
plants, the largest in the world. 


Heating problems presented by the 
new building program depend for their 
solution on the heating lessons learned 
in peace-time. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America the practical economy of 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 
Built around all the natural advantages 
of steam as a heating medium—flexibil- 
ity, speed, safety. Used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


Thct is why architects, engineers and 
heating contractors working on war con- 
struction depend on Webster Systems 
of Steam Heating. 


While Ordnance production has the 
first call on our facilities, we are work- 
ing day and night to make sure that 
Webster Steam Heating Equipment is 
available for use wherever it will help 
the war effort. 


Let our experience serve you now. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT legally refuse to rein- 
state employes because they participated 
in a sympathy strike. A federal circuit 
court holds that the right to strike, recog- 
nized by the Wagner Act, includes the 
right to engage in sympathy strikes. 


” * + 


YOU CAN perhaps lower your com- 
pany’s tax bill by retaining unclaimed 
customers’ deposits, and other refundable 
items, as obligations on your books. How- 
ever, according to one circuit court de- 
cision, such items must be reported as 
income when they are transferred to sur- 
plus. 


* x x 


YOU CANNOTeavoid paying income 
taxes on the income received from a trust 
that you set up for the life benefit of your 
wife and child, if you and your wife con- 
trol disposition of the trust income. This 
ruling is made by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain a new truck 
for “off-the-highway use” in your business. 
Manufacture of 500 such trucks is per- 
mitted by the War Production Board be- 
tween July 1 and December 31. 


* * - 


YOU CAN now build stock piles of soda 
ash, an important industrial chemical, as 
large as you wish. WPB has relaxed in- 
ventory controls on this item and per- 
mits unlimited stockpiling by consumers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a book, or similar 
system requiring several layers, in post- 
ing ceiling prices as required by the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration prohibits any 
system of posting prices by means of 
lists that require several layers. 
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YOU CANNOT take advantage of the 
Assignment of Claims Act in extending 
credit to your suppliers as their selling 
agent. In a case involving a selling agent 
for packers, the Comptroller General rules 
that the agent is not a “financing institu- 
tion” to which claims under a Govern- 
ment contract may be assigned. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT contest the jurisdiction 
of the War Labor Board on the ground 
that a union has not exhausted voluntary 
procedures if a case is certified to the 
Board by the Labor Department. In one 
decision, WLB states that the Board will 
not look beyond the certification by the 
Labor Department in such instances. 


x * * 


YOU CAN make as many as three de- 
liveries a day from a bakery to a retail 
store if you operate a truck in local de- 
livery service. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has made this concession to bak- 
ery operators, if three-fourths of their 
products are transported unwrapped. 


* * * 


YOU CAN extend credit to finance the 
conversion of heating equipment from oil 
to coal, or to install insulating equipment, 
without regard to installment credit re- 
strictions imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Such extensions of credits are ex- 
empt from installment credit regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell ethyl alcohol to syn- 
thetic rubber plants without regard to 
general price ceilings on the product. OPA 
has exempted ethyl alcohol sold for such 
from the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 


processes 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT compute your prices 
for fat-bearing or oil-bearing animal 
wastes on the basis of your March prices. 
The base period for pricing suets, fats, 
trimmings and similar items is set back 
to November, 1941, by OPA. 


” * * 


YOU CAN raise ceiling prices on many 
canned fruits and berries that will be 
packed this year, to care for increased 
costs. OPA’s price formula uses March, 
1942, as the retailers’ base period; Feb- 
ruary, 1942, as the wholesalers’ base, and 
the period immediately after the begir- 
ning of the 1941 pack as the canners’ base 
period. 
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Putting the HEAT 









on Hitler! 


“If the shippers and consumers of this coal want to help win 
the war, they will ship and buy and stock all the coal possible 
in the spring and summer months.’ Josern B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
° 

**A full coal bin is the best possible insurance anybody can have 
against a wartime coal shortage.’ H. A. Gray, Acting Director, 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordination for War, Hanovn L. Ickes, 


Coordinator, 












MERICA today is pouring out war materials 
faster than all the Axis powers combined. 


The months ahead will see production of guns, 
tanks, planes, ammunition in a rising flood be- 
yond anything ever imagined. 


That’s putting on the heat — and it takes heat 
to do it. 


It takes millions of tons of coal — millions of 
gallons of oil — to keep America’s war factories 
booming. 


Production of bituminous and anthracite coal, 
most of which moves by rail, has been stepped 
up to nearly 12,500,000 tons a week. 


About 750,000 barrels of oil a day are rolling 
into the East by rail—more than 50 times 






“To produce and transport the tremendous quantity of oil re- 


quired for war, we need, and will continue to need, the ever 
greater efforts and couperation of every individual.” Harovp L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Coordinator 
for War. 


the volume the railroads normally bring in. 


The railroads will keep right on doing their 
part in “putting on the heat” to the best of their 
ability. But there is a limit—set by the number 
of tank cars and coal cars in existence. 


And that’s where you come in. 


In normal times. one coal car in every four is 
needed to move fuel for home-heating. 


If you fill your bins now, that means more cars 
—more power — more heat to keep our increas- 
ing production program going full speed ahead 
through the winter. 


Buy the rest of your coal now and help 
: d } 
put the heat on Hitler! 
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OF A NATION 
3 AT WAR 


THE TRAINING OF THE ATHLETIC FIELD, 
WHICH PRODUCES IN A SUPERLATIVE 
DEGREE THE ATTRIBUTES OF FORTITUDE, 
SELF-CONTROL, RESOLUTION, COURAGE, 
MENTAL AGILITY AND, OF COURSE, 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, IS ONE 
COMPLETELY FUNDAMENTAL TO AN 
EFFICIENT SOLDIERY 
GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


(in a letter to Mr. Avery Brundage, 
President of the American Olympic Committee) 





The basis of America’s strength is 
the health and stamina of its 
people. For many years the sport- 
ing goods industry has fostered 
the nation’s wider participation 
in sports... by cooperating in 
the development of physical pro- 
grams ...and by sponsorship of 
outstanding “‘pros.”’ 


x * 


Our arch-enemy whose men our men 
must meet and beat has long recog- 
nized the paramount need for utmost 
physical efficiency of its people. 


x * & 


Emphatically German youth in 
the Luftwaffe are told that “the 
physical capacity of a flyer may 
be considerably increased by the 
intelligent use of sports.” 


xk * 


In America, voluntary participation 
in sports and organized physical 
activity has prepared the way for our 
amazing production miracle and cre- 
ated the basic might of our armed 
forces. 
xk kek 

There is a growing understanding 
that the reduction of sporting 
foods supplies below a certain 
critical level can threaten the 
very sinews of national strength 
in which our hopes of victory lie. 


WH 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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(Here each week appears a special report 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is Providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


GROWING OUTPUT OF ALUMINUM: 


TREBLING OF AN 


XXXII—Aluminum 


Revision of the aircraft program to pro- 
vide more cargo planes is focusing new 
interest on aluminum production. Behind 
the Army’s decision to use part of the 
bomber capacity to produce transports 
and freighters is this fact: There isn’t 
aluminum in sight to build many more 
planes on top of the original goal of 185,- 
000 aircraft in 1942 and 1943. 

This means that success of the effort to 
step up output of cargo aircraft will de- 
pend in large part on how far existing 
aluminum supplies can be stretched. Wood 
and other substitutes can reduce the 
amount of aluminum required for noncom- 
bat planes. But those planes will require 
engines made of aluminum and its alloys. 
Result is a renewed emphasis on the im- 
portance of aluminum in the war picture. 

Output. The chart on this page shows 
how much progress has been made in 
translating expansion plans into produc- 
tion. In 1942, the nation will turn out 
1,080,000,000 pounds of aluminum. That’s 
753,000,000 pounds more than was pro- 
duced in 1939. But the biggest part of 
the job is still ahead. In 1943, output must 
be increased by 1,020,000,000 pounds if 
the program is to keep on schedule. That 


INDUSTRY 


will put domestic production at 2,100, 
000,000 pounds. Increased Canadian im- 
ports are expected to add another 450,000,- 
000 pounds, making a total of 2,550,000,- 
000 pounds in 1948. 

Expansion plans. Basis for that vast 
production is the expansion program start- 
ed in the autumn of 1940. Up to that time, 
the problem of increasing aluminum pro- 
duction had been left to the Aluminum 
Company of America. In August, 1940, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. backed the 
Reynolds Metals Co., Inc., for construc- 
tion of an alumina production plant 
(alumina, which is derived from bauxite, 
is the product of the second stage of 
aluminum making). The next month 
Alcoa launched the first of its large-scale 
expansion programs, totaling $150,000,000. 

In June, 1941, the Office of Production 
Management announced its first program 
to increase facilities for turning out alumi- 
num. At that time, the industry’s capacity 
was 815,000,000 pounds. This expansion 
project comprised an increase of 640,000, 
000 pounds. Last February the second 
expansion program, for another 640,000, 
000-pound increase, was launched. 

Progress. Figures on output are one 
measure of progress on these projects. 
Another is the record of construction of 
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facilities. War Production Board an- 
nounced May 30 that all seven plants of 
the first expansion program would be in 
production by August 1 of this year. 

Plants in the second expansion program 
are slated to start coming in about De- 
cember of this year. The entire aluminum 
capacity now planned is expected to be 
operating at its peak early in 1943. 

The industry. Completion of these new 
plants will change the character of the 
aluminum industry. Until the autumn of 
1940, the industry consisted of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, sole producer 
of virgin aluminum, and about 25 other 
firms which fabricated aluminum ingots 
into finished and semi-finished products. 

Now there are four companies besides 
Alcoa engaged in the production of raw 
aluminum. Reynolds Metals Co. is operat- 
ing two plants, one at Longview, Wash., 
and the other at Listerhill, Ala. Other 
companies and the location of their opera- 
tions are: Union Carbide and Carbon Co. 
at Spokane, Wash.; Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Co., at Los Angeles, Calif.; Olin 
Corp., at Tacoma, Wash. 

Result is that aluminum production, 
once centered largely in the Southeast and 
Upper New York, now spreads over the 
continent. Not a pound of aluminum was 
produced west of the Mississippi before 
1940, and today facilities for 615,000,000 
pounds are being set up in the West 
Coast and Northwestern areas. Need for 
electric power in the production of alumi- 
num is the reason. 

Locations of plants involved in the sec- 
ond large expansion program have not 
been released for publication, but WPB 
did announce that four plants would be 
built at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston in order to take advantage of 
power that was immediately available. 

Power requirements of the aluminum 
program are staggering. About 10 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy are required 
to free one pound of aluminum. Addi- 
tional power is required for plants which 
fabricate the aluminum into semifinished 
products. Summed up, this means that 
when the industry is operating at capacity 
it will draw in one day more current than 
a city of 60,000 homes uses in a year. 

War Production Board officials disagree 
with conclusions of private studies which 
forecast a power shortage for 1943. So far 
as the aluminum program is concerned, 
they say provision for electric power has 
been the first consideration in selection 
of plant sites. 

Raw materials. Basic element in the 
aluminum production formula, aside from 
power, is bauxite, the ore from which 
the metal is made. Bauxite, used also in 
the manufacture of chemicals and abra- 
sives, contains aluminum hydroxide, which 
combines aluminum, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. 

Bauxite is mined like any other ore, 
then washed and screened to remove the 
impurities. Crushed into powder, it is re- 
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YOUR CAR OR TRUCK WILL LAST LONGER 
IF YOU HAVE IT SERVICED REGULARLY 
— SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 


He has trained mechanics. . . . He uses quality materials. . . . 

He performs all service operations at reasonable rates. .. . It 

pays to see your Chevrolet dealer for car-saving service be- 

cause, for years, Chevrolet dealers have had the largest 

number of trade-ins and, therefore, the widest experience 

in servicing all makes and models. ... Better have a 
check-up today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Originator and Outstanding Leader ‘CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 











IDLE TRACTORS WIN NO WARS 


A. “Caterpillar” production is now 
being sent to the war fronts. But there 
are thousands of existing “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors combining millions of 
unused working hours available for 
war-winning aid on the home fronts: 

For raising food for ourselves and 
Allies. For construction projects to 
speed the flow of ships, tanks, planes, 
guns and supplies. For maintaining 
essential highway and transportation 
systems. For necessary municipal 
street maintenance and sanitary re- 
quirements. Toward sustaining the 
nation’s economic structure in general. 

Keep ’em fighting! 

Keep your “Caterpillar”? Diesel Trac- 
tors doing useful work. Through proved 
design and precision manufacture, these 
mobile power-plants have fundamental 
soundness and long-time productive 
capacity built into them. And even 
though many of them may have 
already delivered thousands of hours 
of work, a little mechanical service or 
a few parts replacements will usually 





refit the most savagely used machine 
to deliver still more. 

“Caterpillar” dealers are helping to 
get the utmost out of ‘“‘Caterpillar”’ 
equipment. With replacement parts 
and service facilities, your dealer is 
part of a world-wide system of ““bases”’ 
for keeping the far-flung fleets of 
“Caterpillar” Diesels going. 

He is also headquarters for aid in 
other directions. His knowledge of 
earth-moving, site-clearing, soil- 
preparing, lumbering, quarrying, 
equipment-moving, and similar heavy 
operations, enables him to render help- 
ful advice . . . how to save operating 
costs—the best way to get jobs done. 





GOOD CARE PAYS—Keep your 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor fit to fight: 


Keep air cleaner clean. © Keep the filters 
working. © Keep clutches in proper adjust- 
ment. © Watch the tracks — turn pins and 
bushings at intervals to lengthen their life. 
@ Keep valve-clearance exactly right. © Use 
correct lubricants and change them regularly 
— when "'worn"' and to fit the climate. © Re- 
place broken or worn-out parts — af once. 
@ Make use of the service your ''Caterpillar'' 
dealer can render. 


CATERPILLAR WES€EZ 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 


duced by chemicals into alumina. On the 
average, four pounds of bauxite are neede 
to make two pounds of alumina. Last ste, 
in the process is to extract aluminun 
from the alumina. That’s done by passing 
an electric current through the aluming 
It takes about two pounds of alumina ty 
make one pound of aluminum. 

In terms of the program for 2,100,000. 
000 pounds of aluminum a year, the re 
quirements for bauxite amount to approxi 
mately 16,800,000,000 pounds, or 8,400, 
000 tons. In 1940, domestic productio; 
totaled less than 500,000 tons. In tha 
vear, about three-fourths of the indus 
try’s ore requirements were imported frop 
Dutch Guiana. U. S. operations there hay 
been expanded vastly since the beginning 
of the war, but the increased stringency 
in transportation lends added importang 
to the domestic production. 

Up-to-date figures are not available for 
publication on this phase of the aluminum 
program. However, every effort is being 
made to increase the yield from ore sup- 
plies in Arkansas, Alabama and Georgia, 
Low-grade ores are being utilized. Pos. 
sible last-ditch sources are aluminous clays, 
which exist in practically unlimited quan- 
tity. At Marysvale, Utah, a small-scale 
plant processing such clays, operated by 
Kalunite, Inc., has been expanded from 
one ton a day to 100 tons a day. 

Fabricating facilities. The so-called alu- 
minum bottlenecks always have centered 
in fabricated products like forgings, cast- 
ings, extruded shapes, tubing and so forth. 

Plans for foundries, sheet mills, rod and 
bar mills have been expanded along with 
the increase of ingot production capacity, 
But far greater difficulties are attached to 
this part of the program. Cost of fabricat- 
ing facilities for a given amount of alumi- 
num is about twice that of facilities for 
producing the raw metal, and the in- 
crease in time required is equally im- 
portant. Armament production poses un- 
usually difficult fabrication problems. 
Crankeases for aircraft engines must be 
forged with 35,000-pound hammers, in 
contrast to the 16,000-pound hammers 
generally used by the automobile industry. 

The fact is that supplies of fabricated 
parts have been short from the very start 
of the war program. Airplane makers, 
getting set for mass production, over- 
whelmed the aluminum suppliers with de- 
mands for semifinished parts in astronomi- 
cal quantities. Changes in military specifi- 
cations on planes have been reflected in 
sudden, unexpected demands for special 
sizes and shapes in aluminum parts, Ie 
sulting in dislocations of schedules at the 
fabricating mills. 

Delay in channeling available aluminum 
into direct military uses, inadequate i 
ventory control, and distorted estimates 
of needs have complicated further the 
shortages problems. Those shortages still 
plague the aviation industry. But prevail- 
ing opinion is that efficient management 
will lessen shortages in the future. 
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Plus and Minus 











2201 M Street, N. W. 
: Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Aaserscan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


It isn't industry's fault that U.S. arms aren't now turning the war tide. 

Actually: Industry is translating dollars into war weapons faster than sched- 
uled. It is doing the one impressive job of accomplishment that's being done. 

Official figures show this..... 

In July: Military expenditure--Army, Navy, Lend-Lease--was $4,800,000,000. 
That's at a $57,600,000,000 annual rate. It is far above Hitler's effort. 

In August: Arms outgo is to pass $5,000,000,000. That is the rate scheduled 
for September. It shows that industry, as a whole, is ahead of schedule. 

But: Results are not apparent in completed weapons or in weapons delivered 
to scenes of action. Trouble is that some particular part may be delaying air- 
craft delivery; that tanks may be held up by lack of a fitting; that output may 
be very heavy in one item no longer needed and very light in a critical item. 

Most of all, however, difficulties are two. They are: (1) the difficulty of 
delivering weapons, owing to shipping shortage; (2) difficulty of outfitting 
military units completely, owing to the fact that production of weapons hadn't 
been tied closely to strategy. Things are needed that haven't been produced. 

A big present problem is to bring output into balance, then to deliver it. 











Fact is that U.S. industry is all set for much greater armament output; is 
ready to expand production of planes, tanks, ships, etc., to impressive totals. 

The bottleneck is raw materials. If materials could be found: 

Output of big bombers could be doubled quickly, could be brought to very big 
totals at a time when bombers are a key weapon in this stage of the war. 

Transport planes could be added to the bomber program, could be produced in 
large numbers without interfering with bomber production. That is important. 

Merchant ships could be turned out in larger numbers. Steel plate is the 
bottleneck in this vital program. 

Guns, tanks,ammunition--many other things could be produced in much larger 
volume; could be provided for U.S. and Allied armies and navies. 

Yet: Raw materials aren't being provided in amounts needed. If they are to 
be provided, civilian industry will be squeezed much harder than in the past. 














There's another thing to keep in mind. It's this: Conversion of peacetime 
industry to war work isn't the simple process that many people expected. 
Experience of the automobile industry shows why. That industry has been in 
process of converting during six past months. It holds more than $8,000,000,000 
in war orders. Its management and labor force and equipment are of the best. 
Even so: In a peak 1941 month that industry was producing above $500,000,000 
worth of peacetime goods. Five months after starting to convert it was produc- 
ing little more than $200,000,000 worth of war goods. The goal, when fully con=- 
verted, is $1,000,000,000 monthly. That goal is months away from realization. 
Reasons why the auto industry couldn't convert overnight: 

1. It's proving necessary to spend $500,000,000 to shift automobile plants 
into war plants. That's the amount of new machinery and other equipment needed. 
2. It's proving necessary to spend nearly $700,000,000 on new plants. 
That's the amount required to construct buildings and to equip them for war work. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


o: Actual experience is showing that the Reuther plan for using automobile 
plants to grind out 500 planes a day, after a few weeks of preparation, was 


















































far from practical; was, far from the sound idea that many people thought it to be. Eot 

In the matter of wartime profits..... ment 

A profit ceiling: Idea of fixed percentage limit on profits from war orders yy 
is revived in the Senate; is alive again. Treasury opposes it. Yet: Some parts initial 
of industry believe a ceiling preferable to contract renegotiation. 

Contract renegotiation: War industries are beginning to find this costly and Engl 
uncertain. They're sometimes forced to accept returns lower than could be had on Sir: 
a profit ceiling basis. And: Tax complications are entering. Important Sena- last. 
tors favor an end to renegotiation method of adjusting to lower arms costs. It ” 
is far from sure, however, that their attitude will prevail. a 

Profits in general: Outlook is for net corporation income after taxes of tonisl 
$4,600,000,000 in 1942 against $6,250,000,000 last year. That's for all corpora- cause! 
tions, including deficit corporations. Deficits will be about $2,000,000,000. page 

Taxes will account for lower net in 1942 than in 1943. Net before taxes of = 
all corporations will reach about $17,600,000,000 against $15,000,000,000 in ~~ 
1941. Taxes, which took about $6,750,000,000 last year, will take $11,000,- as Ei 
000,000 in 1942. | In 

And: Prospect is that 1943 earnings, after taxes, will be still less. more 

ANC ¢ I. Hi 

When it comes to the tax outlook..... = 

Debt relief for individuals: Two things seem definite: (1) that any deduc- selve: 
tion for debt payments will be tied to even higher tax rates; (2) that any de- golf 
duction will be strictly limited, will provide little relief for big taxpayers. and | 

Debt relief for corporations: Any provision accepted by Congress probably on. 
will be limited to hardship cases, to corporations unable to meet debt retire- Wav: 
ment obligations and to pay high excess profits taxes too. There seems to be no 
plan to take off the lid to give relief to debtors. 7 

Pay-as-you-go: Plan for skipping taxes on 1942 income and to tax 1943 income Dra 
as it is earned isn't making much progress right now. There's a catch in it for Bae 
the Treasury, which wants to impose a withholding tax on 1943 income after other I an 
taxes. Treasury favors pay-as-you-go, but by doubling up, not skipping, taxes. thinl 

Fiscal year corporations: There's a growing prospect that plan to apply 1942 wage 
rates to these corporations on portion of income falling in 1942 will be put off draft 
or modified. Much Senate opposition is Shown to House plan. = 

Normal and surtax: Signs suggest that House rate of 45 per cent may stand. hin 

In other fields.ecee . 

War Production.Board: More changes seem in sight. Army is taking a firmer On 
and firmer hand in fields that WPB is supposed to control. om 

Black markets: Bootlegging of materials of all kind is present in all the AR 
warring nations; is going on to some extent in U.S. Fact is that red tape of Gov 
Government control encourages dealing outside that control where possible. ther 

Price enforcement: Level of prices in general is holding stable. But: It is me 
more and more apparent that there are ways to evade retail price ceilings. "y 

Inventories: Army is increasingly impatient over raw material shortages; is hin 
not unlikely to make moves to acquire some supplies in hands of nonwar industry. Z0e: 

Labor peace: It's very improbable that CIO's industrial unions can be rub 
wedded to AFL's craft unions. The two don't go together very well. a 

Tendency is for war restrictions to sound worse than they turn out to be. oo 

Official announcements sound rough. But: When restrictions are applied a y 
way is found to make many exceptions. It's true of gas rationing, of conversion. tha 

me} 
She 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


England in Wartime 
Sir: —This war is very different from the 
last. Then I was in London doing propa- 
ganda work; now I am too old. Fire-fight- 
ing and the garden are my only contribu- 
tions. And living down here, we get as- 
tonishingly little news, which is partly 
caused by the paper famine (the four- 
page Newspapers give war news only— 
such as the censor permits). We get no 
outlook on the rest of the world. And 
we don’t talk about the war. This, so far 
as England is concerned, is a silent war. 
In your country, you probably know 
more of what is going on in London than 
I. Here, life remains amazingly normal. 
We have hardly any cars. We have no 
wine or spirits, no candy, and ration our- 
selves on tobacco. Yet, we still play bridge, 
golf and tennis, the streets are well kept, 
and people look well, especially the chil- 
dren. Above all, we keep cheerful. 
T. C. Brivces. 


Wavendon, Bletchley, Eng. 


* * * 


Drafting of Strikers 

Sir:—I note that strikes are still con- 
tinuing in certain industries, and, although 
Iam neither president nor alderman, I 
think that all strikers receiving a fair 
wage, if they are not satisfied, should be 
drafted. I am for the laboring man, but in 
wartime those not willing to listen to rea- 
son should be made to do so. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* 7 * 


On Use of Tires 

Sir:—In “The Yeas and Nays” recently 
published in your magazine, a letter from 
AE.B. of Washington, Ia., stated: “If the 
Government needs our tires, it can have 
them. If it does not, then let us use them 
m our business as long as we can in the 
manner we consider necessary.” 

Most of us think that the Government 
does not need our tires now. But if the war 
goes on for two or three years, and if the 
tubber shortage gets worse, then the Gov- 
emmment will need our tires. If we have 
worn them out, using them in our business, 
it will do the Government little good to 
take them then. 

We must realize that this is our war, 
that we must sacrifice, letting the Govern- 
ment say when, where and how. 

Sheridan, Wyo. S. C. Lerrincwe.u 


i a 
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Switching to Bourbon? Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern! 
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Ask us another 





about producing 
special tools for 


war and industry 


PLOMB ENGINEERS have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to “hard 
to get at” problems. If special hand tools 
can speed your production, they are ready 
to help you, too...now, or in the future. 
Consult us about your problem. 


For regular needs 
See your PLOMB dealer 


Dependable Plomb Dealers everywhere 
handle Plomb Tools for all regular work. 
See the one in your locality for your stock 
tool requirements. 


Sub-contracting makes 
this service possible 


Facilities of 27 separate factories have 
been organized into a complete system 
to make tools bearing the famous name of 
Plomb for war needs...in addition to the 3 
big factories of the Plomb Tool Compahy. 


Take advantage of this two-fold 

service. Consult us for special 

tools...see your local Plomb 
dealer for regular tools. 


LVMB 





Plomb Tools Contracting Company 
A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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Weve Boen Lsked: 
HOW WOMEN CAN JOIN NAVY 


(For the first time in more than 20 
years, women now can join the U.S. Navy. 
The newly organized Women’s Reserve, 
U.S. Naval Reserve, is to have an initial 
force of 11,000 officers and enlisted person- 
nel. Still more opportunities for women to 
serve in the Navy WAVES [Women Ap- 
pointed for Voluntary Emergency Service | 
will be opened next year.) 


Will women serve on shipboard? 
No. 


Will they be sent to Australia, Hawaii, 
Panama or other naval bases outside 
the U.S.? 


No, the WAVES will serve only in con- 
tinental U.S. 


What kind of work will they do? 


Communications work of all sorts—cable, 
telegraph, telephone, teletype and radio; 
office work of all types, such as operat- 
ing business machines, stenography, book- 
keeping, accounting, filing; coding and de- 
coding; indexing; library work. 


Will they be required to live in barracks? 


Not unless they are assigned to duty where 
all naval personnel is housed in barracks. 
For the most part, women will serve in 
Washington or at headquarters of the 
Naval Districts. On these assignments, 
WAVES will live in civilian homes. 


Will they be required to wear uniforms? 
Yes, officers will wear regulation Navy 
uniforms comparable to those now worn 
by members of the Navy Nurse Corps. 
For enlisted personnel, the uniform will 


be an adaptation of the regular uniform 
for enlisted men. 


Will uniforms be supplied by the Navy? 


No, special cash allowances will be given 
to the women from which they will be ex- 
pected to buy uniforms. 


Will members of the Women’s Reserve 
be required to salute and be subject 
to other forms of naval discipline? 


Yes. 


What pay will the women receive? 


Officers will be paid according to rank. 
The ranks will correspond to those of men 
officers but will not go beyond lieutenant 
commander. Pay scales, including allow- 
ances for uniforms, subsistence, etc., will 
range from the approximately 
$2,500 a year received by ensigns. 


upward 


42 


How about enlisted personnel? 


They will get regular pay of seamen, be. 
ginning at $50 a month. Special allowances 
of $2.35 a day will be paid to enlisted per. 
sonnel not housed in barracks. Additional 
allowances will be made for uniforms. 


Will the Navy accept married women? 


Yes. Provided their husbands are not 
members of the armed services. 


Are women with children barred? 


Women with children under 18 will not 
be accepted. 


What are the age limits? 


Enlisted women must be at least 20 years 
old and not more than 36. Officer candi- 
dates must be not younger than 20 nor 
older than 30. For about 400 commissioned 
officers who will be given probationary 
commissions immediately, the age limits 
are 21 through 50 years. 


What are the physical standards? 


Minimum height is 60 inches, minimum 
weight is 95 pounds, and height and weight 
must be proportionate. Applicants must 
pass physical examinations comparable to 
those for Navy men. 


What are the educational requirements 
for those applying for commissions? 
Completion of at least two years’ work in 
any accredited university or college. Ap- 
plicants also must have had at least two 
years’ professional or business experience 
in fields that will fit them for administra- 
tive or technical positions in the Navy. 


Where should application be made? 
Applications now are being accepted only 
for appointments as officers and officer 
candidates. Preliminary application blanks 
will be mailed to those addressing written 
requests to the Director of Naval Officer 
Procurement in the city or Naval District 
in which the applicants reside. Addresses 
of these officers can be obtained at any 
naval recruiting office. 


Can applications be made in person? 


No. Requests for applications must be in 
writing. 


When will the enlisted ranks be opened? 


Naval recruiting stations are expected to 
begin accepting applications for appren- 
tice seamen about September 1. Actual 
enrollment is not expected to begin until 
late October. 
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TRAILER COACE 


@ We MUST face the facts. There is no better way to house war workers than by trailer 
coach. Facts prove trailer coaches save vital war materials, man-power and transportation. 
Facts prove trailer coaches cost less because of mass production construction methods. 
Facts prove trailer coaches, completely furnished, ready to occupy, move to the job faster, 


and help solve the war housing problem. 


PROVIDE EMERGENCY HOUSING QUICK 


Men from every section of the land are drawn 
into war industrial areas and they must be prop- 
erly housed to do their best work. Trailer coaches, 
the modern mobile homes, are the ideal solution. 
Fine trailer parks with complete sanitary and 
utility services...ready to house large numbers 
of war workers... have been established, set- 
tled and in operation in as little time as two 
weeks! Delay is disastrous. For that reason, 
trailer coaches are perfectly suited to the needs 
of Emergency War Housing. 


TRAILER COACH MFRS. ASSN. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


PROVIDE CLEAN, HEALTHY 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Surveys prove that families housed in trailer 
coaches are reaping the beneficial effects of 
fresh air and clean out-of-doors recreation. Mod- 
ern, government approved types of trailer parks 
are completely equipped with every conven- 
ience for easy, healthful living. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Authorities interested in knowing how trailer coaches 
can help solve the most crucial Emergency War Hous- 
ing problems should have this book for ready refer- 
ence. Send for your FREE copy today. 


TRAILER 
ti ACH . 


£3 
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NARROWING FIELDS OF TRADE 


Importers’ Complaints That Shipping Restrictions Are Too Severe 


Federal agency's plan 
to absorb increased 
freight costs on coffee 


Business opportunities for private for- 
eign traders are becoming fewer by the 
day. Shipping shortages, coupled with war 
demands, are narrowing steadily the field 
in which private traders can operate. 

Latest restriction comes from the War 
Production Board’s list of 500 import 
items eligible for cargo space assignment. 
All other imports must take their chances, 
and those chances appear slim. Excluded 
from the list are bananas, rums, whisky, 
woolen piece goods. And the War Shipping 
Administration promises to load only pri- 
ority cargoes as a time-saving device. 

Importers are complaining that the 
United States action is more stringent 
than that of other United Nations. Can- 
ada is cited as an example of compara- 
tive leniency. Canadian ships may pick 
up such cargoes as Oriental rugs on home- 
ward voyages, but rugs are on this coun- 
try’s proscribed list. 

Exporters, too, face increasing difficul- 
ties as the result of an an- 
nouncement by the Board 


Commodity Credit Corporation is 
playing an increasingly important role in 
the inter-American trade. CCC now plans 
to absorb increased freight charges for 
coffee imports, and J. B. Hutson, corpora- 
tion president, announces that cotton pur- 
chase agreements with Peru, Haiti and 
Nicaragua look toward extending cotton 
production controls through the Hemi- 
sphere. 

Brazilian agreements just signed by the 
U.S. have the same goal in view. The 
U.S. Government agrees to purchase six 
products for a period of from one to four 
years. The products: babassu nuts and 
oil, castor beans and oil, cotton linters, 
burlap, rotenone for insecticides, and ipe- 
cac. Cost the first year is estimated at 
$32,490,000. Purchases will be warehoused 
for U.S. account if ships are short. 

Also on the fire are agreements involv- 
ing U.S. buying of Brazilian coffee and 
cocoa. Coffee-buying plans, however, are 
not fully supported by Brazilian growers. 
They fear that increased imports of Cen- 
tral American and Colombian coffee 
might change U. S. tastes and perma- 
nently injure Brazilian sales. 


National Industrial Conference Board 
also notes that present trade and financial 
arrangements with Brazil are almost cer. 
tain to carry over into the postwar world 
Fact is that United States money is build- 
ing Brazilian industry and United States 
technicians are providing more balance to 
Brazil’s economy. 


Mexico. Agreement to import agricul- 
tural workers into the U.S. Southwest 
was reached only after long and delicate 
negotiations by the State Department. 
Mexican Government officials were wary 
of sanctioning any migration, well aware 
that Mexicans often have profited little 
from the work. Besides, Mexico is short 
of labor herself. 

As a result, the U.S. agrees to guaran- 
tee fair wage rates, proper living condi- 
tions and to arrange for the workers’ re- 
turn to Mexico after the harvest season. 
Most workers will be used for cotton pick- 
ing and sugar beet harvesting. 

Mexico also is offering to sell the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation all her surplus 
industrial alcohol, expected to come from 
new plants. Anticipated is a surplus of 

2,500,000 gallons this year, 





of Economic Warfare that 
outgoing will be 
loaded from the least con- 
gested ports. This means 
Pacific Coast ports, and will 
entail increasing freight 
costs because of overland 
rail hauls from factories. 
Relaxation of postal re- 


cargoes 


strictions on parcel post 
packages also is_ being 


sought by exporters. Both 
size and number of pack- 
ages are limited, and as a 
result sellers complain that 
their market is shrinking. 
Chiefly concerned are the 
textile and apparel trades. 

Import prices, however, 
promise to ease as a result 
of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration’s decision to 
reduce war risk insurance 
to the levels of Jan. 1, 
1942. This means a drop of 
as much as 80 per cent for 
some shipments. 








rae eS 


10,000,000 gallons in 1943. 


Hemisphere defense 
ties are being strengthened 
as a result of submarine 
activity. Cuba is providing 
a second air base for U.S. 
forces and Costa Rica is 
enlarging her small army 
following U-boat attacks on 
a banana boat in a harbor. 

War conditions, _ how- 
ever, promise tight days 
for many countries. Food 
prices have jumped 50 per 
cent in the Bahamas, and 
subsidies are suggested for 
rice, salt pork, salt fish, con- 
densed milk, corn meal, fire- 
wood and charcoal. 

Retailers in Trinidad and 
Panama are exhausting 
stocks of hardware, house- 
hold furnishings and toilet 
goods, with little chance of 
replenishment. Panamanian 
dealers are beginning to sell 
for cash only. 





—vU.S8. army Signal Corps from ry 

JUNGLE FIGHTERS: A Panamanian officer instructs American 
soldiers in the correct method of parrying a slashing stroke 
of a machete, the weapon which plays an important part in 
jungle warfare. 
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For one hundred years, suppliers of MoBILE POWER for 
American railroads, the world’s greatest transportation 


system. Now, also suppliers of MosiLe Power for the 


world’s greatest mobile army. Acentury of engineering and 


production “know-how”... helping to turn the tide of 
mechanized warfare. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


A NATIONAL ARSENAL OF MOBILE POWER 


TANKS + GUN CARRIAGES > ARMY AND NAVY ORDNANCE -~STEAM-LINERS AND DIESEL-LINERS 
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We'll heep ‘em flying 
I} we heep buying 
- + BONDS! 


“For more than two years,” 
writes the Maintenance 
Foreman of TWA, “‘we 
have been using the 
Finnell Combination 
Scrubber at our La 
Guardia Field Hang- 

ars, with such grat- 

ifying results that I feel impelled 
to report our satisfaction to you. 



















“So efficiently does the machine 

operate that we have found that it would be possible, if necessary, 
for one man to clean the entire floor of one of our hangars, a surface 
of more than 55,000 square feet, in a single day. 


“Not only does the scrubber clean the surface thoroughly with a 
minimum of splashing and excess water, but it has cost us virtually 
nothing in the way of upkeep for the two years we have been using 
it. In fact, the performance of the Finnell Combination Scrubber 
far exceeds our expectstions.” 


x * * 


Wherever oil and grease accumulate on large-area floors—in airplane bangars, 
war production plants, textile mills—the Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier solves 
the problem of rapid removal . . . provides safer floors for workers and reduces 
fire as well as accident liabilities. 


For free floor survey, literature, or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3708A East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 






FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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‘Painless’ Taxes: 
Object of Ideas 
Before Congress 


A new crop of tax ideas now is being 
harvested by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Their range is far and wide. Man, 
are designed to be painless. They seek to 
pay for the war without actually paying 
for it, or to soak groups which don’t have 
many votes. Some are regarded as wholly 
impractical. All are unusual. 

But some tax experts and Senators be- 
lieve the proposals contain some sound 
ideas, and these are due for early appraisal 
of their value to the Treasury. Among 
those under inspection are: 





BEARDSLEY RUML 
“skip-a-year’ man 


Pay-as-you-go income tax plan for in- 
dividuals. Author is Beardsley Ruml, New 
York merchant who is chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. It 
also is called the “skip-a-year” tax plan: 
Income taxes on 1941 income would be 
“skipped” and would drop out of the 
reckoning if the plan were adopted. 

Plan is to pay taxes currently instead of 
paying 1942 taxes in 1943. This would be 
accomplished by every individual taxpayer 
filing next March 15 an estimated or tenta- 
tive return of his 1943 income. He would 
estimate his income and from it deduct his 
exemption, dependents’ allowances and 
other allowable credit, (also estimated), 
just as he did last March. He then would 
compute his tax on the basis of rates to be 
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enacted in the forthcoming tax bill. And 
he would make his quarterly payments, as 
he is doing this year, but on an estimated 


it the end of 1943, the taxpayer would 
compile a return based on his actual in- 
come and deductions and would send that 
in to the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
March, 1944, as a substitute for the tenta- 
tive return. That would show his real tax. 
If the tax should be more than that on his 
estimated return, he would pay the Govern- 
ment the difference. If it should be less, 
the Government would pay him a refund. 
He would make such an adjustment every 
vear. This system would make him current 
in his tax payments. 

As for 1942 income taxes, the return 
fled last March would be considered a 
tentative return of 1942 income. The 
complete return for 1942 would be filed, as 
usual, next March. The tax paid in 1942 
(on 1941 income) would be credited 
against the amount the taxpayer would 
owe next March on 1942 income. By an 
adjustment, he then would pay the dif- 





ference owing the Government or receive 
a refund, the payments made in 1942 be- 
ing considered payments on 1942 income 
instead of the tax on 1941 income. 

Details are to be perfected, but the plan 
has won considerable support in the Senate 
Committee. Some members believe it could 
be applied equally well to corporations. 
Chances are it will be rejected. Under it, 
as taxpayers died they would leave no 
unpaid income tax bills behind, and over 
4 generation the Treasury gradually would 
lose a year’s tax. For example, if the plan 
had been in effect in 1918, the revenue loss 
would have been $409,000,000 for the five 
years ending with 1921. 

Withholding tax is another recent idea. 
It is in the House bill, but its acceptance 
by the Senate has been jeopardized by 
widespread complaints of employers. They 
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—the Factories 


(hore Mileage 
for Victory... 


IGH up in the inventory of America’s total war strength are the 

motor vehicle dealerships. As the Nation’s need for automotive 

transport increases, and available equipment becomes somewhat 
less, the dealers’ role is enlarged. 

Their war-time job is bigger than the peace-time maintenance job 
— because the war-time requirement of the Nation is that cars and 
trucks be serviced better than ever before. 

America’s cars and trucks must be serviced for utmost economy 
of gas, and oil and rubber and steel. They must be protected against 
undue wear-out of parts; they must be rebuilt if need be, to keep all 
of them rolling. 

Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers are a major ele- 
ment in automotive conservation. They have the specialized experi- 
ence, equipment and facilities that go with having sold and serviced 
millions of Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars and Dodge 
Trucks—7 million of which are in the service of the Nation today. 


Factory Support 


Earnestly working with Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler deal- 
ers, the Parts, Central Service and Vehicle divisions of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration are lending continued support todealers’ conservation activities. 


Parts Availability 


And every effort is made to maintain parts supply and availability for 
the dealers, and among the dealers, subject to government regulations. 

For Factory Engineered and inspected essential parts and acces- 
sories call your nearby Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer. 
For Dodge Truck parts call your nearby Dodge dealer. 


Public Information 


In behalf of the conservation efforts of the dealers, the Major Bowes 
broadcasts sponsored by Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler are 
week after week offering the public helpful messages about how to 
care for their cars and trucks. 

Every patriot must lend a hand to Victory by properly knowing 
and doing what is best for his car or truck. They are priceless 
national assets. 


The dealers’ establishments, tools and equipment are but a por- 
tion of the Nation’s automotive resources. Repairs and replace- 
ment of parts are but a portion. Advisory service and protective 
adjustments and conditioning must be regularly utilized to “keep 
them rolling!” 


serve with serve with 
war materials transportation 
production maintenance 
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point to the huge amount of clerical work 
involved in making the deductions and 
giving a receipt every pay day to every 
employe. Now the suggestion is made that, 
instead of giving individual receipts, em- 
ployers buy special-issue U.S. stamps and 
substitute these stamps for receipts in 
every pay envelope. 

Every employe would be given a book 
with his name on it. He would paste the 
stamps in the book, and, when he paid his 
tax, he would turn in the book in lieu of 
money for the accumulated value of the 
stamps. This might meet employers’ ob- 
jections in part, but not wholly: The de- 
duction still would have to be figured in 
every case every pay day. 

A tax on spending is another novel idea 
being given Treasury study. The plan is to 
have two tax rates: The first would tax 
all taxable income at a high rate; the sec- 
ond would carry some degree of exemp- 
tion for all forms of spending. This, how- 
ever, seems unlikely of acceptance. 

Excess profits individual tax is still an- 
other proposal, designed to tax more 
heavily the millions of war workers now 
earning much higher wages or salaries 
than ever before. Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, is one Committee 
member studying this idea. Details are 
lacking, but in general the idea is: A tax 
on the difference between what a worker 
previously earned, probably an average 
over a recent base period, and what he 
earns now. The difference would be re- 
garded as his “excess” income, brought 
about by the war effort, and would be 
taxed accordingly. It presents difficul- 
ties that may result in its rejection. 

Forced saving, in effect a temporary 
tax, is regarded as necessary by Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the Committee. Senator George would 
make forced savings effective next Janu- 
ary. The plan involves a deduction of a 
percentage yet to be determined of each 
worker’s pay for Government bonds, the 
latter probably not redeemable until some 
time after the war’s close. 

National lottery has been championed 
by a few persons as a revenue producer of 
handsome proportions which the Govern- 
ment can’t afford to overlook in its hour 
of great need. Chances are the Govern- 
ment will continue to overlook it. 

Tax on gross income, as distinguished 
from a sales tax, also has champions. This 
would fall with crushing weight on small 
incomes; is regarded as sure for rejection. 

Tax on idle dollars has been proposed 
seriously, less seriously received. It would 
keep dollars moving, compel their invest- 
ment in Government bonds under stiff tax 
penalties. 

All these and many other unusual pro- 
posals still are a far distance from becom- 
ing law. Possibly none of them will be en- 
acted. The fact that they have been pro- 
posed, however, indicates the widespread 
extent to which the folks are thinking these 
days about taxes. 
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_People— 
of the Weel 


Queen Wilhelmina began to rule the 
Netherlands in 1898, the same year that 
the measles kept young Franklin D. 
Roosevelt from running away from Gro- 
ton to join the Navy and fight in the 
Spanish-American War. Since then, the 
Queen has married, been widowed, become 
a grandmother, lost Holland, but held the 
affections of the Dutch. One Netherlander 
put her image on a coin in the Nazi-con- 
trolled Netherlands mint. Last week the 
Queen called on Mr. Roosevelt. Topic: 
Their common Dutch descent and the 
common problems of the democracies. 
o * * 


Simon Lake began thinking about sub- 
marines half a century ago. He built one 
$8 years ago. Three years later, his 
Argonaut was the first submarine to op- 
erate successfully in the open sea. In all 
the years since then, he has worked with 
designs for submarines. Last week, Mr. 
Lake, now 76, was in Washington with a 
plan for combating the U-boats and a 





—Harris & Ewing 
SIMON LAKE 
. . « Still inventing 


warning. The plan: Use submarine cargo 
boats. The warning: “We have not yet 
seen the full fury of submarines.” 
* * * 

Waldo David Frank wrote a_ book 
twelve years ago called “Tales From the 
Argentine.” Even before that, the New 
York writer had lectured on American 
civilization and culture at the universi- 
ties of Mexico, Argentina, Peru and Bo- 
livia. Last week, Mr. Frank had a new 
tale from Argentina: A farewell article of 
criticism had not been liked. The Argen- 
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THAT'S EASY. IT'S 
33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO ONE 
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WHAT GIVES IT THAT 
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1942, 
Pour it with pride from handsome reg- As 
ular and new quart size bottles... or Company. 


drink it on draft at better places. 


ZF Fine Brews Blended wile One Great Geer 





*PANOPTES, the all seeing, was the word the Greeks 
had for the hundred-eyed Argus [ Apyos.] of ancient 
mythology. 





I. COMPARISON with his modern names 
sake — the ancient Greek Argus could see 
but little. 

Optical science has become one of the 
“fine arts” in manufacturing, and Argus, 
with greatly increased facilities is rapidly 
becoming one of the leaders in this industry. 

Its research, quality and precise mass 
production methods are now applied to 
the manufacture of lenses and precision 
instruments for the Government services. 


argus 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 


AWN ARBOR 
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CONCERNS 
YOU! 


ES—and millions of travelers 

who wiil consider the selec- 
tion of a New York City hotel 
this year. The one that offers you 
most for your hotel dollar is the 
easiest to remember: the Hotel 
New Yorker. It has everything! 
Location, superb service, splen- 
did accommodations, mouth- 
watering cuisine,and a fine repu- 
tation to maintain. It is New 
York’s largest and most popular 
—3,000,000 guests since 1930. 
Imagine! 


MICHIGAN 















Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
«they're ultra-violet rayed! 



















tine Government called him persona non 
grata. Axis agitators beat him and sent 
him to the hospital. 

* oe * 
Florence Jaffray Harrimanonce planned 
to put a sunken garden on the grounds 
of her estate. She had a nice low place 
picked out for it. Mrs. Harriman went to 
Europe. When she came back, a neigh- 
bor had filled in her lawn with good red 
earth from his cellar excavations. He said 
he thought he was doing her a favor. Mrs. 
Harriman replied that it was no favor. 
But last week she went over to the Nor- 
we ian Embassy for a real favor. Ambas- 
sador Wilhelm Morgenstierne gave her 
the Cross of the Order of St. Olav for 
what she did in Norway as United States 
Minister when the Germans came. 

* & * 
Bernard M. Baruch was the nation’s 
economic czar in the first World War 
against Germany. His father, who had been 
a German-born scientist, fled from oppres- 
sion there. The son began work as a 
broker’s clerk at $3 a week and became a 
multimillionaire. Last week, at 72, Mr. 
Baruch was called in for another tough 
economic job in America’s second war 
against Germany. It was: Survey the criti- 
cal, much-debated rubber problem and the 
plans for making synthetic rubber. 

* & 
Karl Taylor Compton has been working 
with chemistry and physics for some 30 
years. He began as an instructor of chem- 
istry at the College of Wooster in the 
Ohio town of the same name where he 
and his two famous brothers, Arthur (an- 
other physicist) and Wilson (an econo- 
mist), were born. Karl Compton was an 
aeronautical engineer for the Army Sig- 
nal Corps in the first World War. Last 
week, Dr. Compton, now president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
got another chemical job. It was: Help 
plan synthetic rubber making. 

* * + 
James Bryant Conant fought the first 
World War in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. In his years of teaching at Har- 
vard, he taught chemistry, has written 
half a dozen books on that and other 
deep scientific subjects. He has been presi- 
dent of Harvard for the last nine years. 
Since war started, Dr. Conant has studied 
British developments, lined up’ U.S. 
scientists. Latest task: Help Messrs. Ba- 
ruch and Compton untangle the twisted 
skeins of synthetic rubber. 

* * * 
Elizabeth R. Leighton is 28 and has 
lived with the Navy most of her life. Her 
father is an admiral. Miss Leighton, at- 
tractive, blue-eyed, freckled, is a Welles- 
ley graduate, turned to war work in the 
Army’s training and inspection section of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Last week, 
the former president of her old college, 
Lieut. Commander Mildred H. McAfee of 
the WAVES brought her officially into the 
Navy. She became the first woman ensign. 
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PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 

MILD PIPE MIXTURE 

TO THE COSTLIEST 
OF BLENDS 


You WILL, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 


8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness . ~ 


a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
. and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Pye (Misr 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 
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CoMMON DiviIpEND 
No. 130 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 

(30¢) per share has been declared on 

the outstanding common stock of this 

Company, payable September 1, 1942, 

to stockholders of record at the close of 

business August 15, 1942. Checks will 

be mailed. 

The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL” 
Single from $6 

Double from $8 

Suites from $14 
Vincent J. Coyle, Managing Director 
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Away back yonder, when you could strike a match on either 
ide of the box and chicken was company fare and not a 
ubstitute for beef, Old Point Comfort was a genteel resort 
for the kind of people who then made up the bulk of Washing 
ion’s population. You should see the place now—Old Point, not 
Washington, we mean. Festooned with submarine nets, it is, its 
strand churned by the wash of grim ships coming from—or go- 
ing to—the open sea where the submarine wolf packs prowl. 

For all the maritime emphasis of water and ships, this is 
Army territory, bailiwick of the Coast Artillery and the Corps 
of Engineers. The Army may control the waters, but the Navy 
has won itself a dominant position on the land by its audacious 
occupation of the Hotel Chamberlin, which the boys in the 
bell-bottomed trousers bought. lock, stock and beer barrel, right 
out from under the nose of the Army. It is still patronized by 
{rmy officers who lack accommodations in the all-surrounding 
military establishment of Fortress Monroe, but they grit their 
teeth as they take their meals in the dining room, and their 
flesh creeps as they stretch between the sheets, for they realize 
their patronage is lining the Navy’s pockets. The U.S. Navy 
Hotel Chamberlin (as it is now officially called) has returned a 
profit in five figures since ownership passed into its horny hands. 

Boniface of the hotel is Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, by virtue 
of his chieftainship of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Officially, 
we suppose, the hotel must be a dock, although it does have a 
yard, too. We really should have asked the Admiral about that 
when we dropped in to see him the other day, in order to register 
a complaint about the inadequacy of the pillows he furnishes 
his guests. Two pillows in every bed is our motto, but the 
Admiral said the hotel couldn’t afford it. “Pillows are very 
expensive.” he explained, “because down is up.” 

Admiral Ben, incidentally, is one of the few naval officers to 
have achieved the gold shoulder straps by another route than 
Annapolis. He was born close to salt water, but about as far 
from the sea as possible—in Utah; to be exact, Salt Lake City. 
He was graduated in engineering from Washington University, 
St. Louis, and four years later joined the Navy as a lieutenant, 
junior grade, when America entered World War I, with no idea 
then of making a career of it. He made his admiralcy at the age 
of 45, a lot sooner than most Annapolis graduates. 
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‘LOOK THERE'S 
A REAL FIGHT’ 


Certain prominent New York voters really ought to take 
cognizance of the public’s to-hell-with-politics attitude exempli- 
fied in the primary elections up to date, wherein the citizenry’s 
preoccupation with larger matters of national importance has 
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been demonstrated by light voting and a disposition to re- 
nominate incumbents. Washington, of course, can only indulge 
vicariously in national elections. It has none of the fun, because 
its inhabitants are denied the vote, but it suffers the worst of 
the consequences, because the candidates you folks in the 
hinterland of the 48 States elect come to Washington to live 
and make speeches. Consequently, Washingtonians get more 
wrought up over the elections in which the rest of the country 
indulges than do the enfranchised citizens themselves. 

The capital is just getting up from its ringside seat after 
watching with more interest than the Virginians across the 
river displayed in the fight put up by Representative Howard 
Smith to keep Emmett Davidson of the AFL hierarchy from 
displacing him. Mr. Smith is the only man left in Congress who 
looks like a Congressman, so it is a mercy he was able to give 
the challenger a 4-to-1 whipping. 

To the rest of the country, “Judge” Smith is best known for 
his stubborn persistence in sponsoring antistrike legislation, but 
among Washingtonians he is more affectionately regarded as 
the martyr of the congressional travel allowance. Congressmen 
are allowed 20 cents a mile expense money for the round trip 
between home and Capitol a year, and some members make 
money out of the allowance. Not so Mr. Smith. He lives only 
eight miles from the Hill, and he spends more on gasoline a 
week commuting between house and House than his annual 
travel allowance. 

Of course, he more than makes up for it by avoiding hotel 
bills and upkeep of two households, but that is rank quibbling 
Besides, there is the penalty Mr. Smith has to pay in being so 
handy to his constituency. Instead of writing letters to their 
Congressmen, the aggrieved burghers of across-the-Potomac 
present their pleas in person. A Congressman from ‘way out 
yonder can instruct his secretary to reply to a batch of mail 
with Form Letters 2, 7, and 15, but Mr. Smith can’t work that 
system on a front porch full of voters. 
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It is our impression that the same amount of cantankerous- 
ness and vigor being expended in the struggle for securing 
Government sanction to make artificial rubber would, if directed 
into military channels, drive the Japs out of Java and the 
latex groves. It moves us to parody: 





I think that I shall never see 

A tire unsired by a tree, 

A tube without a patch or hole 
Whose ancestry is Thiokol, 

Or heels to ease pedestrian stress 
Well wrought from good old Buna-S. 
Our streets with grass soon will be green, 
While Congress argues butadiene. 

To dream of tires made from Butyl, 
Is pleasant, but it’s also futile. 

Let’s rubber seize from Japanese, 
Not vainly wait for RFCs. 
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Lag in U.S.-British Aerial Front . . . War Revenue 
vs. Tax Relief . . . Russian Strength Overestimated? 


This country’s military leaders ac- 
ceded to British advice in the appar- 
ent decision to go slowly in opening 
a second front in Europe. Britain 
would have had to do the bulk of the 
fighting. 


2: 2 @ 


American air forces in Great Britain 
are building for an entirely independ- 
ent operation against Germany. The 
British are inclined to feel that the 
present long delays at a critical period 
might have been avoided if American 
forces had entered directly into opera- 
tions with Britain’s air forces. 


x * * 


There now is inside agreement that 
the military officials of both Great 
Britain and the United States over- 
estimated the strength that Russia 
could mobilize in 1942 just as they 
underestimated that strength in 1941. 
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President Roosevelt was the last offi- 
cial to hold out against gasoline ra- 
tioning on a nationwide scale. All oth- 
ers in responsible positions decided 
long ago that gas rationing would be 
required if an important proportion of 
existing cars were to be kept on the 
road. 


xk 


Claude Wickard, as Agriculture Sec- 
retary, tried unsuccessfully for’ two 
months to convince Donald Nelson’s 
WPB that something drastic had to 
be done to assure careful marketing 
and use of this country’s vital vege- 
table oil supply. Season for marketing 
oil seeds now is here and nothing has 
been done. Rubber and vegetable oils 
were the two crops that Japan’s con- 
quests shut off. Each is highly im- 
portant. 


xk 


Talk is heard in important quarters 
that Leon Henderson should be the 
man who handles allocation of this 
country’s precious raw material sup- 
plies because he has ability to make 
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up his mind and to act quickly and 
with courage. Many key officials in 
the war program are pictured as un- 
able to say “no” to any important 
seeker after special favors. 


x * * 


Rationing of meat is being talked 
about for 1943, with rationing of 
canned vegetables possible for later 
this year. Army and lend-lease pur- 
chases are immense in both these 
fields. 


x * * 


Henderson's price ceilings on beef are 
seriously complicating the problem of 
encouraging increased feeding and in- 
creased production of cattle. No con- 
trol authority in the world has yet 
found a way, except through a higher 
price, to induce farmers to produce 
more. Officials here are beginning to 
learn what Hitler and Stalin learned 
long ago. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is under pressure from 
Latin-American nations to give assur- 
ance that, if they go in for natural 
rubber development, they will be as- 
sured of an American market after 
the war. No assurance is forthcoming 
on that point as yet. 


x kk 


An expression taking hold among ob- 
serving officials here is that in this 
war a person either gets rich or gets 
killed. 
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Some quiet inside work is being done 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
kill off the plan for price-fixing loans 
on farm crops at 100 per cent of 
parity. 


x * * 


Word reaching this Government is 
that Hitler is moving large numbers 
of Dutch farmers to the Russian 
Ukraine and is giving them large 
tracts of land as an inducement to re- 
store and improve farming in that im- 
portant area. Germans are losing no 


time in getting new crops started in 
conquered territory. 
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Old-line shipbuilding companies are 
complaining privately that they real- 
ly started assembly-line methods in 
ship construction, but that the pub- 
licity is going to newer companies in 
that field. 
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Material shortages are behind the in- 
ability of aviation companies to step 
up production of warplanes to ex- 
tremely large totals in a very short 
time. Bad distribution and a break- 
down in over-all Government plan- 
ning account for the material short- 
ages. 


* * @ 


President Roosevelt revealed his back- 
ing for the Army viewpoint when he 
said that all “reasonable” demands of 
the military must be met before any 
civilian demands for material can even 
be considered. 


x * * 


Some important officials are raising a 
question concerning the wisdom of 
devoting large quantities of machine 
tools and steel to making of battle- 
ships at a time when construction of 
other weapons, including airplanes, is 
lagging for want of those things. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt disagreed with 
his Secretary of Agriculture, Claude 
Wickard, over the wisdom of making 
rubber out of grain. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared to cross off the grain method 
even before his new committee had 
made its findings. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, is beginning to wonder wheth- 
er the intent of Congress is to enact a 
tax bill designed to give relief from 
taxation or a tax bill designed to raise 
revenue. Idea of tax relief is getting 
more Senate attention than the idea 
of taxes to help pay for the war cost. 
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JUST AS METALS created civilizations in 
the past, so revolutionary advances 


will be made when peace releases 


our vast production of magnesium for THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
applications already visioned by de- a 
<> 


signers and engineers. 
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MAGNESIUM 


The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 








KEEP "EM SMOKIN’ 
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THEY TREAT YOU RIGHT. . . They keep 

you happy because they’re Milder... they let 

you know how good a cigarette can be because 

they Taste Better. You'll like them these hot 20 «. 
days because Chesterfields smoke Cooler. ! 


TODAY’S MILDER BETTER-TASTING CIGARETTE 





